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POETRY. 


ON COMPLETING MY THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR. 
[December 10, 1840.] 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
1833. 


If to the age of three-score years and ten 

God of my life! Thou shalt my term prolong, 
Still be it mine to reprobate all wrong, 

And save from woe my suffering fel:ow-men. 
Whether, in Freedom's cause, My voice or pen 
Be used by Thee, who art my joy and song, 

To vindicate the weak against the strong, 
Upon my Jabors rest Thy benison! 

O not for Afric’s sons alone I plead, 

Or her descendants; but for all who sigh 

In servile chains, whate’er their caste or creed: 
They not in vain to Heaven send up their cry; 
For all mankind from bondage shall be freed 
And from the earth be chased all forms of tyranny. 


TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 











Champion of those who groan beneath 
Oppression’s Iron hand, 
In view of penury, hate and death, 
I see thee fearless stand; 
Still bearing up thy lofty brow 
In the steadfast strength of truth, 
In manhood sealing well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 


Go on! for thou hast chosen well; 
On in the strength of God! 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod. 

Speak in a slumbering nation's ear 
As thou hast ever spoken 

Until the dead in sin shall hear— 
The fetter’s link be broken. 


I love thee with a brother's love— 
I feel my pulses thrill, 

To mark thy spirit soar above 
The cloud of human ill; 

My heart hath leaped to answer thine, 
And echo back thy words, 

As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And flash of kindred swords! 


They tell me thon art rash and vain— 
A searcher after fame; 

That thou art striving but to gain 
A long enduring name; 

That thou hast nerved the Afric’s hand, 
And steeled the Afric’s heart, 

To shake aloft his vengeful brand, 
And rend his chain apart. 


Have I not known thee well, and read 
Thy mighty purpose long, 

And watched the trials which have made 
Thy human spirit strong? 

And shall the slanderer’s demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee? 


Go on! the dagger’s point may glare 
Amid thy pathway’s gloom— 

The fate which sternly threatens there, 
Is glorious martyrdom! 

Then, onward, with a martyr’s zeal— 
Press on to thy reward— 

The hour when man shall only kneel 
Before his Father—Gop! 





TT 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Now that Mr. Garrison has passed away, 
full of years and honors, it is difficult to re- 
member the obloquy under which his name 
once rested. I remember well an occasion, 
more than thirty years ago, when I heard 
his name incidentally mentioned in conver- 
sation by a retired Boston merchant, a man 
of strong opinions, but of singularly refined 
and gentle manners. I had not then seen 
Mr. Garrison, I believe, and asked my com- 
panion whether he knew him personally. 
He said that he did not; that he really knew 
Very little about him ;—and he added after a 
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pause, with the most entire tranquillity of 
manner, “But I have always supposed him 
to be a fellow who ought to be hung.” This 
expressed the verdict, probably, of the best 
Boston society of that day, ten years after 
the famous mob. Later yet I lived for a 
time in the birthplace of Mr. Garrison, and 
can testify that the feeling of the leading 
citizens was not much milder than this in 
respect to their townsman. These men 
were mostly merchants or shipmasters in 
the Southern trade—Mr. Todd, who had 
caused Mr. Garrison to be imprisoned, being 
one of them; and it is hardly possible now 
to appreciate how heavily the hand of South 
Carolina then swayed all that class; and, 
indeed, all the commerce of the North. 

To me, and to many others, during those 
years, the ‘‘Garrisonian anti-slavery move- 
ment” was simply a moral college, a perpet- 
ual institution for the study and practice of 
duty. Its excesses and extravagances, so 
far as it committed any, were nothing; its 
tonic influence was all. Four years of Har- 
vard College seemed trivial, in this respect, 
compared with the sessions of a single anti- 
slavery convention. Of these meetings, Mr. 
Garrison was always and incontestably the 
central figure. Others might supply elo- 
quence, wit, pathos; but his granite head, 
his absolute weight and dignity of bearing, 
were as inevitably the controlling force of 
the meeting as was the great Corliss Engine 
of Machinery Hall in the Philadelphia Ex- 
position. He might be only writing a let 
ter or pursuing his professional habit of cut- 
ting scraps from a newspaper; no matter, 
he was the centre of the group; where 
Macgregor sat, there was the head of the 
table. 

There seemed, at first sight, to be this 
element of greater interest in the position of 
men like Wendell Phillips and Edward 
Quincy, that they were sacrificing much of 
social position and worldly advantage in 
being Abolitionists; while Mr. Garrison, 
having in a manner risen from the ranks, 
seemed to owe his prominence and fame to 
this reform. Yet in his presence such con- 
siderations vanished; his life was on a higher 
plane, and one would have been ashamed, 
in his presence, even to think of petty shades 
of social discrimination. To be true to 
freedom-—that was the only basis of recog- 
nition on that platform. We have never, I 
think, had any reform quite so high-minded 
in its habitual aims and means as that move- 
ment; the faults it did not exclude were, of 
course, those of personal hostility and jeal- 
ousy. Icame happily a little too late for 
the bitter ‘“‘old-organization” and ‘‘new-or- 
ganization” contest; it is enough to say of 
that quarrel that it arrayed Garrison and 
Whittier on opposite sides; and that there 
must therefore have been room for an hon- 
est difference of opinion, involving no re- 
proach to either party. 

The impression long existed, almost un- 
contradicted, that Mr. Garrison was tyranni- 
cal toward his co-workers, and that they 
must in all things adopt his shibboleth, or 
be cast aside. Nothing could be more un 
true. Among the younger men, at least, 
who found their voice in the Anti-Slavery 
Conventions, there was entire freedom of ut- 
terance; so long as they gave proof that 
they had “‘the root of the matter in them,” 
they might advocate voting or the contrary 
from that platform. Of course, they must 
hold their own against criticism, but there 
was no domineering. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the criticisms on 
public men seemed harsh; especially those 
cast on Mr. Sumner, during the first silent 
months of his Congressional life. Probably 
Mr. Garrison never did full justice to Mr. 
Sumner; and the latter’s immediate friends 
never forgave Mr. Garrison the part he 
took in regard to the censure of the Massa- 
chusetts statesman by his own legislature. 

Mr. Garrison’s judgment on strictly polit- 
ical questions never seemed to me so sound 
as his purely moral perceptions; and this 
partly because his attitude as outside critic 
saved him from all necessity of moulding 
or carrying particular measures. Hence he 
had no personal experience of that kind to 
guide his judgment of difficult situations; 
and was sometimes too desponding, some- 
times too jubilant. For instance, he never 
believed that the free-state party would be 
successful in Kansas, under the policy they 
pursued, which he thought too compromis- 
ing; but Kansas came in as a free State, af- 
ter all. On the other hand, I remember his 
premature exultation over what he pro- 
nounced to be the extinction of anti-slavery 
riots; and they revived under the shadow 
of the coming civil war. His criticisms on 
President Hayes’s policy seemed to me to 
have the same defect; the habit of going 
straight to an end, without reference to the 
exact facts of the situation; he habitually 





reasoned as if the South were still conquer- 








ed territory, with which the President could 
do ashe pleased. Nor did he see—as it 
seemed to me—how near Gevueral Grant 
came to the annihilation of the Republican 
party by persisting in a different course. In 
each case Mr. Garrison’s eye was on the end 
to be accomplished, and he did not quite 
recognize the actual limitations of the prob- 
lem. On these points Mr. Whittier showed 
clearer discrimination, with equal fidelity 
to principle. 

Mr. Garrison had great power over an au- 
dience, simply from the solidity and vigor 
of his moral perceptions, and the exceeding 
clearness of his statements. His perfect 
command of Scripture language also stood 
him in great stead; and although he might 
sometimes be called long-winded and mo. 
notonous, and had no humor or by-play in 
his speaking, he was yet almost irresistible 
as an antagonist, from sheer weight of met- 
al. He brought these same qualities into 
the Woman Suffrage movement, of which 
he was one of the founders, since its real 
birthplace was in the famous English Anti- 
Slavery Convention, and in the unwilling- 
ness of the cierical delegates to receive wo- 
men upon the platform on that occasion. 
He was always wise, just and clear-sighted 
in his connection with this reform; and his 
influence did much to rest it, not on grounds 
of expediency alone, but of absolute right. 
It loses in him a pillar of strength; and the 
world loses one of the most perfect types to 
be found in all history of the supremacy of 
moral integrity over all merely intellectual 
forces. ?. W. = 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN WHO DESIRE 
TO VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 


The undersigned were appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association, a Committee to ‘‘pre- 
pare and print” a statement showing in de- 
tail the steps women should take in assess- 
ment and registration to qualify themselves 
for voting for School Committees in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. In pur- 
suance of this direction we have prepared 
the following :— 


The first question to be answered, is, What 
entitles a woman to vote for members of 
school committees? This is shown by the 
first section of the statute. She must be 
twenty-one years of age and a citizen of the 
Commonwealth. To be a citizen she must 
either have been born in the United States, 
orif born abroad, be the child of a citizen 
of the United States, or be herself natural- 
ized, or the child of a person who was nat- 
uralized while she was under twenty one 
years of age. She must be able to read the 
constitution of the State, and to write her 
name. She must not be a pauper or under 
guardianship, and she must have paid a tax 
assessed on her in some city or town in the 
State within two years before the election at 
which she proposes to vote, must have re- 
sided within the State one year, and in the 
town or city where she proposes to vote, six 
months before the election. 

In some of our cities there are a consider- 
able number of female foreigners. As wo- 
men heretofore have seldom got naturalized, 
many of these persons cannot vote. Some, 
however, become citizens by being under 
age when their fathers were naturalized. In 
such cases in order to vote they will have 
to exhibit evidence of their father’s natural- 
ization. 

How is any woman to ensure her being 
assessed in order to be registered as a voter? 
If she is regularly assessed and pays her 
tax, as many women have been accustomed 
to do, there is no difficulty. Any one can 
carry her list of her taxable property to the 
Assessors within the time set by them, usu- 
ally a month or more after May 1. Some 
women, however, like many men, prefer to 
be doomed by the assessors, rather than 
furnish a list. 

Any one however, not taxed by the as- 
sessors, must follow the direction of the 
statute. In order to vote, she must give on 
or before September 15, a written notice to 
the assessors of the city or town of her resi- 
dence, that she was on the previous first day 
of May an inhabitant of the place, and that 
she desires to pay a poll-tax, and she must 
furnish them with a true list of her estate, 
real and personal, that is of her real estate, 
real and personal, liable to taxationin the 
city or town. For though the statute, I 
have no doubt inadvertently, omits the 
words, ‘‘not exempt from taxation,” which 
are used in other statutes regarding these 
lists, yet it must mean the kinds of real and 
personal estate which the assessors have the 
right to tax. It cannot mean real estate 
that is not in the town or city of her resi- 
dence, it cannot mean the thousand dollars’ 














worth of furniture, the personal apparel, 
the two thousand dollars of income, and the 

United States Bonds—all which the laws 

exempt from taxation; and it cannot mean 

money deposited in Savings Banks or shares 

in other Massachusetts corporations, for the 

depositors and stockholders are not taxable, 

but the corporations themselves. 

In the cities and many of the towns in 
the State, the assessors have printed blanks 
which will assist persons who desire it in 
making their lists. If any one has no prop- 
erty liable to taxation she has only to swear 
to that fact before an Assessor. 

It should be noticed here, that a tax 
which any woman has paid in any other 
municipality in the State entitles her to 
vote just as much as one paid in the place 
of her residence. 

By an act passed this year the assessors 
are required to give any person a certificate 
showing what portion of the whole amount 
of that person’s tax is assessed as state tax, 
county tax, or town tax respectively, and 
by paying either the state tax or the coun- 
ty tax the right of voting for school com- 
mittee will be secured. The state or coun- 
ty poll-tax cannot exceed one dollar, and in 
some places will be considerably less. 

Having paid her tax, whether it be on 
property, or a poll-tax, assessed at any time 
within two years before any election of 
school committee, every female citizen oth- 
erwise duly qualified, becomes entitled to 
have her name register€d on the special 
voting list which the Mayor and Aldermen 
and Selectmen are required to keep. We 
think it would be well for all women who 
pay taxes, some time before the voting day 
comes, to apply to the Mayor and Alder- 
men or the Selectmen to see that their 
names are properly placed on these lists. 
The law requires these lists to be made out 
at least ten days before the day for voting, 
though the lists may béscorrected nearly up 
to the very voting day. If any woman finds 
that her name is not on the voting lists she 
must prove her qualification as a voter be- 
fore the Mayor and Aldermen or Selectmen. 
The receipt for a tax is enough to show the 
tax paid. 

In regard to this and other qualifications, 
however, most women who have paid their 
taxes will find on inquiry their names on 
the voting list. If not there, the statement 
of the party desiring to vote will probably 
be taken as proof of the time and place of 
birth and of length of residence in the 
State and town. Female citizens really 
qualified will find very rarely indeed the 
smallest difficulty in establishing their 
claims. 

We have been fuller in our statements 
than many may think is necessary, but, af- 
ter all, probably we have not answered half 
the questions that will be asked for advice 
in regard to this new and untrodden path. 
We should recommend the formation of 
some committee of persons of both sexes in 
every town or city to give directions to all 
women wishing to vote. 


8. E. SEWALL, 

Lucy Stone, Com 
Harriet H. Rosrnson, ; 
Wi.uraM I. Bownprrtcs, J 


Boston, May 22, 1879. 
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CAMBRIDGE SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Every person with 
moral enthusiasm generally has at least one 
hobby, and is often so intent upon it asto 
be oblivious to other things. Realizing this, 
we came to the conclusion of Mahomet :—if 
the mountain would not come to us, we 
would go to it, and determined to go to our 
sister organizations for Temperance, and tell 
them, we are battling for the power to do 
your work, as well as all other kindred 
work. Come, let us tell you how we expect 
to accomplish it! Instead of meeting with 
coldness our suggestion of Woman Suf- 
frage,our sisters took our hands and cordial- 
ly greeted us. A meeting was arranged at 
the Harvard Street M. E. Church, through 
the gracious assistance of the kind pastor, 
who presided, and Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell lectured upon Temperance and Suffrage. 
The W. C. T. Union was well represented, 
and many other ladies and some gentlemen 
attended. Owing toatemperance entertain- 
ment elsewhere, our meeting had not the at- 
tendance it had been promised from the va- 
rious reform clubs. Many ladies spoke 
warmly of the lecture and the noble pres- 
ence of the speaker, and I know of some she 
absolutely converted to Woman Suffrage. 

Before autumn we must make more 
friends among workers, and all work togeth- 
er for each others’ ‘“‘hobbies,” and especially 
to show that we do not think a ‘cruel 
burthen” has been laid upon us, but a sol- 
emn responsibility given us which we will 
not shirk! L. &. H. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Gov. Tanor goes to Europe soon 
to spend the summer months. 

Louisa M. Atcorr will have in the June 
St. Nicholas a story called ‘Two Little 
Travellers.” 

Mrs. McKay read an interesting paper 
recently before the Social Science Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis. 

Susan CooLipee continues ‘‘Eye-bright” 
in St. Nicholas, and has also an illustrated 
poem, ‘‘Mignonette.” 

Mrs. Jutta T. Lanpor, the widow of 
the poet, Walter Savage Landor, bas just 
died at the Villa Landor, near Florence, in 
her eighty-sixth year. 

Mrs. ANNrE OLDHAM Cook, of Hender- 
son, Ky., will be a candidate for State Li- 
brarian. Mrs. Gey. Hanson and Mrs. 
Buss are also candidates. 

Mary J. Risrne, M. D., was admitted to 
membership in the Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Medical Society at its May meeting. Miss 
Rising is a graduate of Michigan Universi 
ty. 
Mrs. O. L. Casg, of St. Louis, read a 
paper on ‘‘Music” before the Woman’s Club 
ata recent meeting, in which the Wagner 
school of music was discussed with a rare 
penetration and sympathetic insight into Art. 

Maria T. WALKER, M. D., who gradu- 
ated at the Ann Arbor Medical College and 
practiced for some time in the Boston Wo- 
man’s Hospital, settled last year in St. Lou- 
is, and is rapidly establishing a fine practice. 

Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, of St. Louis, 
who is so earnest a worker for women, and 
who pleaded the cause of the ballot so ably 
before the General Assembly of Missouri 
last winter, is now in Chicago, visiting 
friends. 

Mrs. Fanny Hoty, of St. Louis, has 
contributed a very fine article to the Lllinois 
Social Science Monthly on ‘‘The Mystic Ele- 
ment in George Eliot’s Writings.” Mrs. 
Holy is one of the most prominent workers 
in the Suffrage cause in St. Louis. 

ANNA JACKSON Ferris, M. D., was elect- 
ed a member of the New Haven County 
Medical Society at its April meeting. Miss 
Ferris isa graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Woman’s Medical College. She is the first 
woman admitted to the New Haven Society. 

Mrs. Joun T. Sancent gave the last 
meeting for the season of the Chestnut 
Street Club at her house on Monday last. 
Next October she will again open her spa- 
cious parlors to the fine group of men and 
women who are wont to assemble there to 
discuss the gravest and most interesting top- 
ics of the time. 

Mrs. Heten E. StTarrert, the well- 
known journalist and lecturer, has been ab- 
sent from St. Louis for some weeks filling 
engagements. Her popular lecture, ‘“‘What 
Shall We Do With Our Daughters?” has 
been the means of numerous converts to the 
cause of Suffrage on account of its attrac- 
tive and resistless force of logic. 

MULE. ADELAIDE MONTGOLFIER, a daugh- 
ter of the inventor of balloons, is still alive 
at the age of eighty-nine. She owns a large 
fortune and has presented the Museum of 
the Aeronautical Academy with a copy of a 
large medal executed by Houdon, and rep- 
resenting her father and uncle, who was as- 
sociated with him in the invention of bal- 
loons. This medal was executed to com- 
memorate that event. 

Miss Partoa of the Boston Cooking 
School has been giving a course of lessons 
in cookery to the ladies of Providence, R. 
I., under the auspices of the Woman’s Em- 
ployment Agency. The attendance has 
been so large that many who desired to do 
so could not gain admittance, and it was 
found necessary to provide a more commo- 
dious room. Arrangements have already 
been made for a second course. 

MapDAME CHARLTON-EDHOLM in The Wes- 
tern Magazine, taking for a text the words: 
“‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. Therefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” has used them to show that 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming is a good 
tree by quoting abundant responsible testi- 
mony in proof of its good fruit. She has 
made a good article, and done good service. 

Miss Atice Hatsey, teacher of wood- 
carving at Washington University, has gone 
to Washington, D.C., where she is to re- 
main with her sister, Miss Calista Halsey, 
(who is on the editorial staff of the Wash- 
ington Post) and will devote herself to Dec- 
orative Artin that city. Miss Halsey has 
given the highest satisfaction in her work 
and teaching in St. Louis, and takes with 
her the best’ wishes of a large circle of 
friends. 
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SPRING. SONG. 


O hope of the world that risest again 
New-born from the clod, 

O life that brightens on meadow and fen 
With the breath of God, 

O daffodils brave whoee banners fly 
At the snow’s retreat, 

O sweet warm winds of the South that sigh 
O’er the springing wheat, 

O birds that tell in the branches bare 
Of the sammer days— 

Read me your lesson; teach me your prayer; 
Fill my soul with your praiee. 

—Sunday Afternoon for May. 


DREAM OF THE FLOWERS. 


Old winter wraps the earth witbin 
His snowy mantle white; 

She sweetly sleeps, ‘mid storm and din, 
Till Spring dispels the night. 


Thus like a child without a care, 
Who nestles on your breast, 

So in her bosom, sheltered there, 
The flower children rest. 


There dream they of the balmy air 
That roams the green woods through; 

They see the meadows gay and fair 
With sunshine and with dew. 


They seem to hear the birds that sing; 
The brook goes babbling by; 

While butterflies are on the wing, 
And bees are humming nigh. 


Each flower strives to lift ite head 
To see what this may mean,— 
And lo! the Winter skies have fled, 
For Spring fulfills the dream! 
—Translated from the German of Edelman. 


JUGURTHA. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow 

Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended, 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 


How cold are thy bathe, Apollo! 
Cried the poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness blended, 
And the dream of his life was ended; 
How cold are thy bathe, Apollo! 
—International Review for May. 
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AT SEA. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 











Outside the mad sea ravens for its prey— 
Shut from it by a floating plank I lie, 
Through this round window search the faithless 
sky, 
The hungry waves that fain would rend and slay 
‘Yhe live-long, blank, interminable way, 
Blind with the eun and hoarse with the wind's cry 
Of wild, unconquerable mutiny, 
Until night comes, more terrible than day. 
No more at rest am I than wind and wave; 
My soul cries with them in their wild despair, 
I, who am destiny’s impatient slave, 
Who find no help in hope, nor ease in prayer, 
And only dream of rest on some dim shore, 
Where sea and storm and life shall be no more. 


FLOWER OF MAY. 


‘People call me Flower of May; 
Bat it is not truth they say; 
April's fingers, light and boid, 
Found me in the leafy mould, 

Fed me, morning, noon and night, 
Choicest bits of spring delight. 
Thirst could never parch the lip 
Having April's tears to sip. 

Of her emile she made a lamp 

For my toilet in the damp; 

And each morn her warm caress 
Wrought new beauties in my drees. 
She did all the work; the play 
And reward are given to May.” 


ROSE AND GILLY. 
THE STORY OF TWO TRUE FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 
«We still have slept together, 
Rose at an inetant, learned, played, eat together, 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still went we coupled and inseparable.” 
[{“‘As You Like It; Act I: Scene III. 

‘Gilly,’ do you say?” asked good old 
Doctor Wentworth. ‘ ‘Gilly?’ Isn’t that 
an odd name for your baby, Mrs. Sander- 
son?” 

‘*Perhaps so,” murmured the frail young 
mother in weak, tremulous tones, ‘‘but I 
want to name her for a flower, and my gilli- 
flowers have been such a comfort to me all 
through the trying spring and summer. 
They are so bright andenduring and strong 
and hopeful; just the same by night or by 
day, whether the sun shines, or the rain 
falls. They are every-day flowers, it is 
true, doctor, but my little girl here wiil 
have to lead an every-day life; and 1 hope 
she will be a strong and helpful girl, one 
that will brighten up all her surroundings, 
What is that?”—as a messenger came to the 
door of the little cottage. 

“The doctor is wanted immediate—up at 
the squire’s house,” said the boy. 

‘Tell her, please, doctor,” continued the 
young mother, as the kind-hearted, skillful 
old physician, hat in hand, bent over her 
fora moment, ‘that she will never know 
what happiness is until she lies, as I do 
now, with a baby on her arm.” 

“Oh, my rose! my tiny blush rose! sighed 
Mrs. Squire Forestwaite on the evening of 
the same day, putting one finger of her 
small white hand tenderly on the pink cheek 
of the baby that had just been placed at her 
side. ‘‘How soft and fine and delicate she 
is! She will need dainty handling,—dainty 
handling, mother’s precious, little, fragrant 
blush rose!” Then feebly smiling up to 
Doctor Wentworth she whispered, ‘Tell 
Mary Sanderson, if you will, what a treas- 
ure the good Lord has entrusted to my care 
—and doctor, if there is anything wanted 











for Mary’s comfort, please tell them they 
are to send here for it.” 

“Two beautiful, unselfish, Christian wo- 
men, they were on a level to-day,”"said Doc- 
tor Wentworth to his wife as he drank his 
tea. ‘One can but wonder what the future 
of the two flower-named babes, born on the 
same day and into such different spheres of 
life, will be.” 

“They have both entered into the blessed 
life above, and their babes only a week old 
to-day!” said Mrs. Weatherby, pausing a 
moment in the blue, sunny autumn air be- 
fore her neighbor Brown's open door, wip 
ing her eyes with the corner of her check 
linen apron as she spoke. I had only just 
got through with everything at pcor David 
Sanderson’s when they came fur me to go 
up the hill and help lay out the squire’s 
wife. Dear me! dear me! I don't see as 
money makes a bit of difference in cases 
like this. The squire and his gardener are 
on a level to-day. The two babies are per- 

fect beauties, but so different—one light and 
the other dark. And had you heard, Miss 
Brown, that they were both named for flow- 
ers? Wasn't it strange? But then, it’s just 
as the minister’s wife said this morning— 
Mary Sanderson was every inch a lady, and 
had just as sweet thoughts about her first 
baby as if she had been born to and lived in 
the splendor of a mansion like Mrs. Forest- 
waite’s.” 

“How the dear little blossoms grow!” 
said Squire Forestwaite, as, one lovely 
spring morning, he led his three-years-old 
daughter, a dainty blush rose indeed, in soft 
pink and white merino and zephyr, down 
the garden-path, where David, with his lit- 
tle girl by his side, was spading up the 
mouldy beds and borders. 
‘The dear little things are always glad to 
see each other,” said the gardener, smiling 
tenderly at the children as he pulled off his 
faded cap and wiped the moisture from his 
forehead with the sleeve of his checkered 
frock. ‘Look at that, now,” as wee, tod- 
dling Rose let go her father’s hand with a 
little gurgle of delight, and with outstretch- 
ed arms stumbled toward little brown, stur- 
dy Gilly in coarse red flannel] dress, blanket 
and hood, who with a laugh that was like 
music, held out her hard, plump arms, 
caught the frail little beauty just in time to 
save her from a fall, and gave her a hearty 
hug. 
“Children genesally stand in silence and 
look at each other shyly for a little” said the 
squire, philosophically. ‘‘Now my blush 
Rose is as shy as a bird with every one but 
your Gilliflower. I tell you, David, there 
is a natural sympathy between the two be- 
reaved little ones,” 

**So there was between their poor moth- 





ers in those last dreadful days, as you must 
well remember, sir,” said the gardener, 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘My Mary often asked for 
Mrs. Forestwaite; and she, sweet lady, al- 
most with her last breath enquired for poor 
Mary.” 

The substance of this conversation was 

frequently gone over with by these two sor 
rowing men from the time they met, each 
with his tiny baby in his arms and walked 
under the lawn trees on sunny Sunday morn- 
ings, until the two little girls were old 
enough to follow the garden paths by them- 
selves, from cottage to mansion and from 
mansion to cottage—up the hill and down, 
down the hill and up. 
In their waking hours the children were 
constant companions. They rode with Da- 
vid in the hay-cart and in the business wag- 
on, and they drove with the squire in the 
shining carriage under soft robes, after the 
long-tailed black span, and were equally 
happy in one vehicle as inthe other. They 
were petted the same by every one, high 
and low, in the village, and were called 
‘poor little things” until they must have 
believed the name belonged to them by 
right. 

“I don’t want to learn my letters at home 
any more, papa; you can give my blocks to 
the pigs,” said Rose one day to her father 
as the two little girls, in full health and 
beauty, came hand in hand, chuckling and 
consequential, off the veranda through the 
Jow, open window into the squire’s library. 
“Gilly is going to school in the village, and 
I shall have to go too, because I can’t get 
along without her all day long, every single 
day. I want a book with green covers and 
a dinner-pail that shines—one that I can see 
my face in—long one way and wide the 
other; and I want a sun-bonnet that is stiff 
and pink.” 

So it happened that the good-natured, 
democratic squire gave no heed to the re- 
monstrances of Miss Esther, his sister, who 
had charge of his household; the required 
outfit was provided, and for half a dozen 
years or more, the tie of love that bound 
these children grew closer day by day. They 
sat upon the same bench in the plain, little 
red school house, studied from the same 
books, ciphered out their arithmetical ex- 
amples on the same slate, and were as hap- 
py and sweet and bright as a rose and a gil- 
liflower growing side by side in the same 
garden bed. “ 

Then David's secund wife met with an 
accident, which injured her in such a way 
that she would never step again, and would 
have to divide the remainder of her life be- 
tween her bed and her arm-chair. Now 





Gilly’s every-day life of housework, needle- 





work and looking after Tom, the bright 
little half-brother, began. And Rose,she was 
sent to Madam Lassalle’s boarding-school in 
the city 100 miles away. The tender, child- 
ish friendship between the two girls abated 
not one whit, however. Squire Forestwaite, 
in his quiet way, saw to it that Gilly was 
never out of stationery and postage-stamps, 
and heartily enjoyed walking down to the 
cottage to exchange his own weekly letter 
from his absent Rose for that which the 
gardener’s daughter had received. The 
moment Rose arrived home, at vacation, 
she ran down the hill to embrace her twin 
flower, and declared that among all the dear 
girls she had become acquainted with not 
one was so sweet and perfect and charming 
as her own Gilly. 

“I have finished these, so I brought them 
to you,” said Rose, simply, at the end of 
her first quarter, placing two or three of her 
school books on the little round table of the 
cottage sitting room. 

“Oh, how thoughtful of you!” exclaimed 
Gilly eagerly. ‘‘What good fairy put the 
idea into your bright little head?” 

There were no long-drawn plans, nor 
much talk about it, any way, between the 
two, but each text-book, after Rose had 
passed it in her curriculum of study at 
Madam Lassalle’s, found its way to the lit- 
tle cottage book-case, aud Gilly in her ev- 
ery-day assiduity found a few minutes at a 
time for study. She kept justa term behind 
her flower friend, whose whole time was 
spent at school. 

“I don’t understand it,” said Rose, as they 
compared notes one Christmas vacation. 

Before the old oak in front of the cottage 
had again crimsoned, the gentle, suffering 
step-mother passed away, and not long af- 
terwards David Sanderson became disabled 
by rheumatism, and was obliged to take his 
place in the invalid chair. The lad, Tom, 
earned what he could working here and there 
for the neighboring farmers,and Gilly always 
had her hands full of fine needlework from 
Squire Forestwaite’s—work that no one else 
could be trusted to do, for the blush Rose 
had always received dainty handling, and 
her father preferred that her delicate gar- 
ments should be wrought by loving as well 
as skillful fingers. 

Rose’s letters to her friend were always 
filled with fine bits of character-painting, 
descriptive of the people whom she met, 
and the stay-at-home girl looked at the 
great, interesting world beyond her reach, 
through the blue eyes of the blush Rose. 
Gilly was too busy to brood over the situa- 
tions of the different spheres occupied by 
herself and her friend. She was in too 
healthy a state of mind and body for that. 
It never occurred to her to sit down in the 
winter’s twilight, and look at the rising 
moon, and harbor vain and bitter thoughts 
while contrasting Rose’s life with her own. 
There was the bread to put to rise for the 
morrow’s baking, and then her books awaited 
and invited her. Evening after evening she 
knit and studied, embroidered and studied, 
her deft fingers only stopping long enough 
to turn the fascinating pages. 

Rose was anxious that Gilly should be 
present at the exercises that were to be held 
in the old stone church opposite Madam 
Lassalle’s, when she graduated, but David’s 
rheumatism came on with renewed violence, 
and the little project bad to be given up. 
Rose did not return home at once when her 
school-days had ended, but she accompanied 
her stepmother and father on a journey to 
attend his class-meeting at the commence- 
ment of college. 

Rose’s freyuent and lengthy letters to 
Gilly contained oft-recurring and ominous 
allusions to a certain Prof. Blauvelt who 
seemed to be the most favored among the 
new acquaintances she had made in the gay 
college town which was also a charming 
summer resort. Commencement week 
stretched along into a month, and then 
there was a party made up to visit the lakes 
and the mountains; and when, at last, 
Squire Forestwaite and his family turned 
their faces homeward, Prof. Blauvelt ac- 
companied them. 

Rose skipped down the hill, even before 
she had removed her jaunty travelling-suit, 
to embrace and kiss her friend, and to tel) 
her that Prof. Blauvelt and she had been 
engaged just twenty-four hours! Poor 
Gilly, with all her common-sense and non- 
selfishness, would have been just a bit jeal- 
cus in the premises, but she had conceived 
such a deep admiration fur the gentleman 
from Rose’s letters and from reading a cer- 
tain very learned book he had just written 
that she had, days before Rose's arrival, 
written him down as worthy even of her 
darling, and kissed and cried over her with- 
out one selfish pang. 

The engagement was not a long one, but 
before it was consummated the insidious 
distemper found its way to poor David's 
heart. His patient, attentive daughter com. 
ing into the sick room one day with her 
white apron full of flowers for him to ar- 
range in a vase Of fresh water, as he was 
fond of doing, found that in her ten min- 
utes’ absence, her uncomplaining, long- 
suffering father had entered that land where 
the flowers never fade and the waters are 
from tLe fourtain of eternal life. 

“What wi!l you do now, dear?” 

It was the evening after the funeral, and 
Rose still lingered in the vine-wreathed 








cott.ge where Gilly and Tom were left 
alone. She drew her friend down into the 
deep, chintz covered arm chair, which had 
so often held them both from childhood, 
and repeated her question. 

‘I hardly know yet, Rosie. To stay here 
seems the easiest way, but now that our 
blush Rose is to be transplanted from the 
parent stem I doubt my ability to get sew- 
ing enough to support both Tom and me— 
for he, poor boy, must go to school. I 
know so little of methods that F should not 
dare to attempt teaching, even were I able 
to pass examination. My acquisitions are 
the simple and purely feminine ones of 
housekeeping, needlework and nursing. I 
am anxious to get on, however, and it is 
my belief that with a vigorous hand, willing 
heart and a spirit of independence, reason- 
ably desired results are obtainable.” 

*‘I have a plan, my blossom,” said Rose, 
drawing her arm around the neck of her 
friend. ‘‘Don’tchange color, although it is 
perfectly allowable, to be sure, in a giili- 
flower. I'm not going to propose anything 
that will in the least infringe upon your 
jealously guarded independence. Now, 
Gilly, I would consider it a great favor if 
you would accept a salary, just like any- 
body else, to act as my prime minister in 
my new home at Henrystown for one year, 
at least. ‘To come to the point squarely and 
at once: Papa says that, having brought me 
up with too few ideas in a practical direc- 
tion, he considers it his bounden duty to 
procure the services of some efficient person 
to keep house for me for one year and teach 
me the thousand things I ought to know. 
Now, if I must learn housekeeping, I want 
you for a teacher, because I consider that 
you are just perfect in that respect as well 
as in every other.” 

Everything was satisfactorily arranged at 

once, and, when Prof. Blauvelt, who well 
knew the history of both the flower-named 
maidens, next came to the Forestwaite 
house, he proposed that Tom should accom- 
pany his sister to Henrystown, attend Dr. 
Mills’s excellent boys’ school, and, at the 
same time, make himself useful about the 
house, yard, and garden, performing such 
duties as would naturally fall to the lot of a 
strong, active, well-disposed lad in his own 
home in any well-regulated, New England 
omy. 
‘This is the last drop in my brimming 
cup of content,” said Gilly. And, indeed, 
the fact that her every-day life was still to 
plod fon beside the ideal one of Rose’s af- 
forded a greater degree of happiness than 
she had thought of praying for, even. 

‘You shall stay here with us and attend 
the wedding, then you and Tom can take 
charge of my luggage to Henrystown; and 
when we return from our wedding tour you 
will have our new home all ready for us.” 
That was the blush Rose’s feasible as well 
as charming plan, and it was carried out to 
the letter. 

Never bride found brighter home than 
did this one when the door of the grand old 
Blauvelt residence was opened for her by 
Gilly, smiling a loving welcome through 
the strange sedateness which her new 
mourning gave to her fair, fresh face. She 
it was who,had grown dignified and mat- 
ronly, and who felt the responsibility of the 
establishment weighing upon her, Never 
had a blush Rose more dainty handling. 
She was like a kitten frolicking in the sun- 
shine. She was always going to assume 
some of the responsibilities of her house- 
hold to-morrow; she was going to take the 
keys, count the linen, or learn to do this or 
that,—but she never did. There were the 
claims of her husband, the claims of soci- 
ety, and then the claims of one baby, and 
then of twoand then of three. What wonder 
that she gave no heed to the operation of the 
household machinery which moved noise- 
lessly, accomplishing the most perfect work 
in every department. There were servants 
under Gilly’s direction, of course, but it was 
she who attended to all the details, from 
the arranging of the rooms and the’ pre: 
paring of dainty desserts, to the professor's 
buttons and linen, madame’s silks and baby’s 
flannels and lace. Rose would have made 
a constant companion of her, would have 
introduced her everywhere as her friend, 
butGilly kept sedulously in the background. 

She and Tom were very happy in their 
new home, and both were making steady 
mental progress; Tom at his lessons, and 
she culling here and there from the profes- 
sor’s library, and attending lectures on all 
sorts of subjects with her boy brother as an 
escort. She had opportunities for substan- 
tial improvement now, and she made the 
most of them. There were many evenings, 
too, when she sat in the library with a bit 
of embroidery in her fair hands and listened 
to music and to conversation which was a 
feast to her soul, Always quiet, with the 
manners and carriage of a perfect gentle- 
woman, and always dressed in plain black, 
every one looked upon her as a matronly 
little body, and by some years the senior of 
Mrs. Prof. Biauvelt. 

Yet the praise of the faultless housekeep- 
ing all went to the mistress of the house, 
unconsciously to her, however, and Henrys- 
town society admitted that the professor 
had found a treasure for a wife. ‘‘Such an 
excellent manager for so young a woman.” 
“Such an accomplished musician.” ‘‘Such 
perfect taste in every respect.” It is often 





the vogue in certajg coteries to periodically 
exalt some particular person, and the binsh 
Rose was thus @xalted here and now. Rose 
herself, however, knew very well that with. 
out the valuable services of her friend, her 
housekeeping would be a perfect labyrinth 
in the mazes of which she would be so hope- 
lessly entangléd as to utterly unfit her for 
any other duties, or for pleasures of any 
kind. 

The blush Rose had been tenderly cared 
for, and the general “appointments of her 
large house and its surroundings in a hy. 
gienic point of view, and her manner of }ife 
in respect to the proper observance of the 
rules of health were such that it seemed im. 
possible for sickness in any form to attack 
her. But one day the news shot through 
the village that Mrs. Blauvelt was very jj), 
The next day, with awe struck faces and in 
sorrowful whispers, people told each other 
that the lovely young woman was dying. 
The next service the bell of the old Village 
church solemnly tolled out the tidings of 
her death. 

It was all so sudden. In the stricken 
home they had not realized the danger unti) 
Rose opened her eyes from a stupor and said 
faintly, ‘‘I feel strangely—Why do you have 
it so dark here--Oh, I understand—I am 
going to my mother—to leave you—Good- 
bye, darling husband—Gilly—my own 
Gilly, stay with my precious babies!” anJ 
it was all over. 

“Oh, my blush Rose!” cried Gilly in q 
pitiful voice of anguish, laying the inani- 
mate, shapely head with its crown of gold- 
en hair back, upon the pillow, ‘“‘my poor, 
precious, wilted blush Rose!” Even then 
in his overwhelming grief the professor 
marveled, as he had often done before, at 
the irrefragable bond of love between these 
two beautiful, tender, affectionate women. 

Everybody in the village had known and 
loved Rose. Everybody mourned for her. 
The female portion of the community deep. 
ly commiserated young Prof. Blauvelt. 
They wondered how he could find life en- 
durable in that great house bereft of the 
delightful presence of his charming wife. 
They paid consoling visits, wrote consoling 
notes and sent consoling bouquets, salads, 
fruits and desserts for his table. Soon they 
began to express their thankfulness that 
Gilly remained with him and the children, 
the latter now ‘‘so fond of Miss Sanderson. 

“Ah, yes, Miss Sanderson keeps every 
thing up quite well. She was a servant of 
your dear departed wife’s own training, I 
believe? Still, in the atmosphere of the 
home, one cannot but deeply feel the ab. 
sence of the mistress,” said to the professor, 
Mrs. Dr. Bailey, who had two daughters 
that had long ago outgrown the students. 

The professor did not forget that when 
his precious Rose was with him, neither of 
them had ever looked upon Gilly as a ‘‘ser- 
vant.’” She had been the good angel of the 
household, trusted friend and most agreca- 
ble companion. His wife had died in her 
arms. Now she was wearing herself out 
yielding up the freshness of her youth for 
him and his children. He frankly spoke of 
her in this way to his friends, and the young 
ladies among them professed a sudden fond- 
ness for the beautiful brunette. Some one 
or more of them nearly every day called in 
to help her about the children, and were 
consequently present at dinner or tea. They 
patronized her, they petted her and sought 
her opinion upon everything that came 
within her jurisdiction until she thought 
they had all gone wild on the subject of ba- 
hies and housekeeping. 

Things went on in this way for two years 
or more, and the women who haunted Prof. 
Blauvelt’s house began to feel a little exus- 
peration, from the very palpable fact that 
he of the Greek language and literature took 
no more notice of any one of them than he 
did the first fortnight after his wife’s fun- 
eral. By and by some of them began to re- 
fer to Miss Sanderson as old Gilly. “Idon't 
suppose she is so very old,” said efferves- 
cent and over-stylish Miss Bailey, who had 
flirted into college and out a dozen classes 
at least, who always had some young miss 
as a fast friend and was all of ten years 
Gilly’s senior. ‘‘Well,” was the reply, ‘‘she 
always dresses in that plain black, and nev- 
er frizzes her hair, nor dances, nor lauglis, 
nor does anything out of that quiet way 
that gives every one the feeling that she is 
old enough, at least, to be the mother of 
that boy Tom.” 

“You ought to marry again, my dear 
friend,” said the President to Prof. Blauvelt, 
a month later, as they were walking home 
from ‘‘evening chapel.” 

“I am doing very well asI am, thank 
you,” replied the professor, gcod-naturedly. 

‘Yes, 1know; you may think so; but are 
you not worrying yourself in the premises 
as well as old Gilly and Tom?” 

“What, sir!” roared the professor. 

“I beg your pardon, Prof. Blauvelt, for 
falling into the manner of speech that so 
often greets my ears. I mean Miss Sander- 
son, of course, and it is best for me to be 
quite frank with you now. There is a story 
flying around the village that your house- 
keeper imposed upon both you and your 
deceased wife; that she is much older than 
you suppose, and that the boy Tom is not 
her brother—in fact, that a nearer relation- 
ship exists between them. I am sorry to 


say that people are remarking that if she is 
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plunging down ashaded path which took | quietly slipped into their respective grooves, | merry, independent little child; he had a | by providing a way in which, at small ex- ART 
him by ® short cut through the college | and Gilly toa greater degree than ever be- | black velvet dress and jacket, sparrow scarf | pense, they can fit themselves to obtain 
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then with a clouded brow entered his home. | true, and sweet, as her mother had prayed | that this mention may have some special in- | at extremely low wages. Cannot some of Publicat i ons 


He found Tom in the sitting room with the 
children and his sister, very much out of 
sorts, and his sister looking wan and anx- 
jous. 

oe What is it?’ the professor asked with 
ynwonted impatience, still feeling nettled 
and grieved. 

“Only that Tom thinks of giving up bis 
college course and going away,” said Gilly 
in a low voice, trying to smile. 

Prof, Blauvelt frowned, uttered some 
worthless ejaculation, which was under. 
stood as an expression of disapprobation, 
sank into an easy-chair and took up the 
evening mail, which Tom had brought in as 
usual and laid upon a stand at his elbow. 
The first letter he opened was from his fa- 
ther in-law, Squire Forestwaite. He read: 

My dear, only son: Some rumors have 
come to my ears that make me feel that it 
is your duty to marry again. I had a very 
romantic as well as the deepest affection for 
our darling blush Rose’s mother; yet I have 
never regretted my second marriage. Gilli 
flowers are as sweet if not quite so dainty 
as roses, and you know how beautifully 
their color and fragrance blended as they 

rew side by side. God bless you and the 

ear babies. 
R. ForEsTWAITE. 

The handsome widower laid down the let- 
ter, looked into the fire, took it up again 
and read it once more. He was a man who 
always thought before he acted, but always 
acted after he thought. He now walked 
out to tea with a grave face, but as he look- 
ed across the table at Gilly its cloud lifted 
and floated quite away. He ate his bread 
and butter and fruit in a merry mood, and 
after a frolic with the children, and Gilly 
had taken them to the nursery, he said to 
Tom: 

“J know all about it, my boy. It is mere- 
ly a ridiculous rumor invented by a set of 
idle women, You havenot mentioned it to 
your sister? I am glad of that. Do not 
tell her. I hope we shall very soon be able 
to have things a! straightened out.” 

Bright and early the next morning Gilly 
and Tom, with a good array of boxes and 
baggage, left Henrystown on the eastern 
train. No one in the village, save the pro- 
fessor, knew that their destination was 
Squire Forestwaite’s. Whenever he was 
asked when his housekeeper was coming 
back, be answered that he did not intend 
that Miss Sanderson should ever enter his 
doors again. 

‘Tam soon to be married,” he told the 
President a week later, and at the close ofa 
faculty meeting, after all but the two had 
left the rooms, and the story went flying 
through the village that the Lommis profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature had 
turned old Gilly out of his doors, bag and 
bagghge, and was soon to take unto himself 
a bride. 

Prof. Blauvelt was very reticent when 
questioned upon the subject, was full of his 
old-time jokes, and evidently enjoyed being 
town talk for the while. But there were a 
great many hitches in his household ma 
chinery now. The children continually 
cried after Gilly, and everything seemed to 
go wrong; but the professor's good humor 
and patience did not for one moment for- 
sake him. 

A week later and he, too, disappeared. 
Another week passed by, and on the Satur- 
day evening he returned with a lady. Sun- 
day morning he appeared at church with 
this same lady, dressed in a most superb 
costume of bronze silk, on his arm. Some 
declared it was Gilly Sanderson, ‘‘for all 
the world.” Some said that could not be, 
for this lady must be ten or fifteen years 
younger than she. But the neighboring 
city’s Monday morning paper brought to 
the village a solution of the mystery under 
the head of its marriage notions. It read: 

“At Abbotford, 25th inst., at the residence 
of Hon. Robert Forestwaite, Prof. Charles 
Blauvelt, of —— college, and Miss Gilly 
Sanderson. No cards.” 

The faculty with their wives, and Henrys- 
town society generally, called, of course, 
with their congratulations. But Mrs. Dr. 
Bailey and her daughters, and a few more 
of their set who had petted Gilly and the 
professor, and the babies, studiously kept 
away from the Blauvelt residence. 

“She should have known better than to 
marry out of her station—and, just think of 
it! right into the college faculty, too,” they 
said. 

Gilly, however, never mistrusted this ma- 
licious avoidance. One day she met Mrs, 
Dr. Bailey at the village women’s missiona- 
ry meeting, and said to that portly dame, in 
her sweet way, “I haven’t seen you for a 
long time! But you and your daughters 
are very busy, as indeed we all must be in 
this work-a-day world, if we are to lay 





it would be, brightening all the lives with 
which it comes in contact.—Sunday Repub- 
lican. 





THE LITTLE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


The tidings of the prospective visit which 
the Duke of Argyll will pay to Canada has 
drawn from the venerable William W. 
Campbell—of Otsego County, and from 
1855-1861 a Justice of the Superior Court— 
some interesting reminiscences that he con- 
tributed last Friday to the Albany Hvening 
Journal, in the course of which the Judge 
says :— 

“This announcement, as well as the dis- 
tinguished ovation given by the people of 
Canada to his son, the Marquis of Lorne, 
and his royal bride, recalls very vividly to 
my recollection scenes and incidents which 
I myself witnessed at the ducal residence of 
Inverary between thirty and forty years 
ago, when the Queen of England paid her 
celebrated visit to the Duke and Duchess, 
and when the Royal Celtic Society of 
Scotland assembled there and the great clan 
Campbell gathered around their chief to aid 
him in paying suitable honor to Her Majes- 
ty. The modern Castle of Inverness, though 
not a maguificent ducai residence, has a 
beautiful situation on the tanks of Loch 
Fine, and its location and surroundings are 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
‘‘Legend of Montrose.” The present house, 
built about a hundred years ago, is a little 
farther from the lake than the one referred 
to by Sir Walter and which was the man 
sion of the Duke and Duchess. 

‘The day before the arrival of the Queen 
the Royal Celtic Society caused to be pitch- 
ed on the banks of Loch Fine their tent. 
From side to side stretched the bastions 
representing almost all the different High- 
land clans of Scotland. When nearly a 
hundred gentlemen, clad in the dress of 
Highland chieftains and wearing the tartans 
of their several clans, marched in to the 
sound of the bagpipes, it well may be sup- 
posed the spectacle was not without interest 
to a man of Scottishdescent. The sun rose 
on the following morning in a clear sky. 
There were no Scotch mists. I climbed up 
the sides of old Duniguoich to get a view of 
the surrounding beautiful scenery. Far 
away could be seen the smoke of the Queen’s 
flotilla, while from the like and all sur- 
rounding landscape came up the sound of 
music. From every hillside could be seen 
detachments of men winding down the 
roads and paths, with the pipers leading 
and playing joyously the tune of the clan, 
‘‘The Campbells are Coming.” In boats on 
the lake and along the margin on either 
side the various bodies came forward and, 
as they neared the castle, fell into line and 
marched to the rear until nearly a full regi- 
ment of men were gathered, all clad in the 
tartan of the Campbells, and carrying the 
Clogmore and Locksater axe. A long, nar- 
row pier ran down far into the lake and at 
its sides rose slender columns wreathed with 
flowering shrubs and between the columns 
stood the members of the Royal Celtic So- 
ciety, each wearing the splendid dress and 
carrying the arms of a highborn chieftain. 
The night before, with highbred honors, 
the society had made me an honorary mem- 
ber, and the President stationed me at the 
head of the pier among a group of assembled 
dignitaries to receive Her Majesty. More 
than a century and a half before, a lineal 
ancestor of mine, and whose name I love, 
engaged actively with the then Marquis of 
Argyll in the Monmouth rebellion. After 
the defeat of the members of the clan, and 
the arrest and execution of the Marquis at 
Edinburgh, my ancestor made his escape 
and took a hand in the subsequent siege of 
Derry. His son became one of the first set- 
tlers of my native town of Cherry Valley, 
now 150 yearsago. I was there, the first 
man of my blood, so far as I know, to wel- 
come the first Protestant sovereign who had 
set foot on the soil.. The flotilla approach- 
ed. The Queen’s yacht, the Albert and 
Victoria leading, rounded to, and the Queen 
and Prince stepped on the pier, followed 
by some of her ministers. The Duke came 
forward and kneeling on one knee, Her 
Majesty generously took his arm and fol- 
lowed those assembled there passed up to 
the main Jand. Then rose the shouts of ex- 
ultation, echoing from lake to land and 
along the mountain sides, giving to Her 
Majesty a right royal welcome. There were 
no soldiers present for there were present 
the members of the Celtic Society with 
power to act as the body-guard of the Queen. 
Farther out and in parallel lines with the 
carriages moved the members of the clan in 





terest for your readers at the present time 
The merry, independent little child has be- 
come a man of talent and of moral worth 
and worthy of his lineage, and it is to be 
hoped will merit the warm approbation of 
our Canadian neighbors. Very respectful. 
ly, Wituram W. CAMPBELL.” 
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RUNAWAY MARRIAGES. 





The marriage laws in Virginia are very 
strict, a full account of the age, parents’ 
names, occupations and residence being re- 
quired from both parties before a license is 
granted. A clergyman who marries minors 
without the parents’ consent is liable to im- 
prisonment and a fine of $20,000. It is 
probably owing to these safeguards about 
marriage that divorces are so rare in Virgin- 
ia. Before the war a village called Hard- 
Scrabble, just over the Pennsylvania line, 
was a sort of Gretna Green, and a quondam 
shoemaker, who had been chosen justice of 
the peace, officiated as god of love to join 
the flying lovers who hied to him to escape 
the law. When they were very young, 
however, the old man often reasoned with 
them like a father, and more than once sent 
them home to learn wisdom with age. On 
one occasion, when the girl was a mere 
child, Quimby, the shoemaker, laid down 
his pipe, and fixed his eyes on her blushing, 
trembling face. ‘‘Marry you?” taking up 
two bits of thread. ‘‘Yes, I can marry you 
as quickly asI can tiethisknot. But’—and 
the old man rose solemnly—‘‘only God’s 
hand can cut the knot asunder.” For the 
first time, perhaps, the awful import of her 
act flashed upon the girl. She burst into 
tears, and sobbed out, ‘1 want my mother!” 
“T’'ll take you to her. my child; and as for 
you, young man, go about your business.” 
They were never married, and to the end of 
her life the woman had reason to thank the 
old man for his interference. The papers 
have been filled lately with the runaway 
matches of two young girls, one flying from 
Vassar College, the other running away with 
aservant. Girls who have never probably 
chosen a dress for themselves, in one rash 
moment fix inexorably the fate of their 
whole future lives. The only argument 
they hear in the matter is the good looks of 
a young fellow of whom they know really 
nothing. Girls so immature and unreason- 
ing ought not to be trusted to choose their 
everyday companions. Parentsare to blame 
if these companions lead them into life-long 
misery.—The Youths’ Companion. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKS. 





It has been often said that, while we have 
the best markets in the world, we have the 
worst and most wasteful cooking. And al- 
though, within the last few years, much in- 
terest has been felt in England in the estab- 
lishment of cooking schools, but little has 
as yet been done in this country. Private 
classes were opened about six years ago at 
the West End and were well patronized, 
but the expense of instruction was necessa- 
rily so large as to close them to persons of 
small means. Miss Corson in New York, 
and Miss Parloa in this city, have met with 
good success in their cooking schools. It 
is now considered very desirable to bring 
such teaching within the reach of those who 
intend to become cooks, and of those girls 
who have left our grammar schools, and 
who, by learning to cook economically and 
to become good housekeepers, may do much 
to keep their families above want. 

The Woman's Education Association pro- 
poses to establish a cooking school for this 
purpose at No. 158 Tremont street. And 
although the advantages of the school will 
doubtless be in time offered to all classes, it 
will be especially intended, in the beginning, 
for those just mentioned. Public lectures, 
with demonstration, will be given by Miss 
Parloa every fortnight, but the teaching 
will be chiefly practical, the pupils carrying 
out the instruction under the eye of a teacher 
who has had much experience as a cook and 
as a teucher of cooking. To secure greater 
thoroughness, the classes will be limited in 
number,—only five or six girls working at 
once. Pupils will learn how to make the 
fireand to clean the cooking utensils as 
well as how to cook, and there is no doubt 
that the graduates of this school, who can 
show its certificates, will easily obtain the 
most desirable places in families. 

Probably the best cooking school for an 
ignorant girl is the kitchen of a kind and 
intelligent mistress, who is willing to spend 
a large part of her life in that best mission- 
ary work—training Irish and German girls 
in ways of thrifty housewifery. But since 
the days of our grandmothers housekeeping 
has taken on new aspects. The young 





these be induced to fit themselves for do 
mestic service? 

It is hoped that this cooking school will 
be an aid, too, in the cause of temperance. 
Nourishing, well seasoned food will, with- 
out doubt, prevent that craving for spirit 
which, before it becomes an uncontrollable 
appetite, is often merely the cry of hunger. 
The best charity of our time, instead of di- 
rectly giving to the needy, helps them to 
help themselves. And it is asa charity of 
this sort that the cooking school asks for 
aid and codperation. A large and airy room 
at No. 158 Tremont street has been gener- 
ously placed at the disposal of the managers 
by a gentleman interested in the object, and 
other contributions are earnestly solicited. 
Only by generous help in the beginning can 
the school be established upon a liberal 
basis and enabled to do successfully the good 
work proposed. Contributions will be re- 
ceived by the treasurer, Miss E. F. Ware, 
65 Charles street, or by the managers, —Mrs. 
8. T. Hooper, chairman; Miss E. Bond, 
Miss M. 8S. Devereux, Mrs. Dwight Foster, 
Mrs. F. B. Gilman, Miss L. P. Hale, Miss 
E. M. Tower, Miss Mary Thomas, Mrs. J. 
H. Towne, Mrs. 8. D. Warren, Mrs. G. W. 
Ware, Mrs. William Watson, Mrs. K. G. 
Wells. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


On the ist of January, 1876, there were 
in England 926 registered codperative soci- 
eties; 237 in Scotland, and five only in Ire- 
land; the English societies numbering 
420,000 members with a capital stock of 
funds amounting to $26,100,000; the Scotch 
with 59,000 members and a capital of $2,- 
108,000. In the course of this same year 
the number of English societies was increas- 
ed by 64 new ones, of which fourteen only 
were producing societies, the others being 
distributive. We see that the number of 
the latter is largely in preponderance, and 
it would be no exaggeration to claim four- 
fifths of the total of codperative societies as 
distributive societies. They come into col- 
lision with far fewer difficulties than other 
societies, and when they avoid that rock an 
which so many have been wrecked—furn- 
ishing goods on credit—they are almost cer- 
tain of success. The oldest and most fa- 
mous of these is the Pioneers of Rochdale 
which, established in 1843 by some flannel. 
weavers of this little town who furnished 
altogether only the very modest sum of 
$140, owned twenty years later a capital of 
$215,000, and did an annual business of 
$750,000. The distributive society of Glou 
cester, established in 1860, did not set out in 
a fashion any more brilliant. At the begin- 
ning it had only 20 members, with a capital 
steckof about $100; but in 1877 the number 
of its members had increased to 2,019, and 
its capital amounted to more than $95,200, 
without including their three warehouses 
valued at $55,400. Their semi-annual trans- 
actions require $133,800, and in the space 
of sixteen years have amounted to $2,208,- 
000. We ought also to refer to the distrib- 
utive society of the civil employés of Lon- 
don, the civil service supply association, 
which has 4488 regular members, with 14,- 
980 customers admitted through favor, 
whose annual purchase of merchandise calls 
for $2,217,500, while their sales yield $2,- 
405,200.—Sunday Afternoon. 
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ALBANI—A REMINISCENCE. 





I was at Saratoga eight or nine years ago, 
and attended an entertainment in the ball- 
room of the United States Hotel. At the 
close an old French gentleman arose and 
begged the audience to listen to his daugh- 
ters sing. Among the few who attended to 
the request this lady saw two rather shabby 
figures advance behind the old gentleman; 
they were his daughters, and one was the 
Albani of to day, who was then listened to 
merely as a matter of courtesy, as there was 
nothing at all in her voice then to foreshad- 
ow the great fame she now enjoys. The 
father would, however, persist that his 
daughter could sing, and when others turn- 
ed away in disbelief he held steadfastly to 
his faith, and she, in spite of slights and dif- 
ficulties, persisted and went onward. You 
may have read of a magnificent home in 
London where Albani lives with that old 
father and the sister who was her compan- 
ion in the shabby bonnet and shawl that 
failed even in the slightest degree to enlist 
the interest of a Saratoga ball room audi- 
ence. Lately, the newspapers tell she had 
twenty-three recalls in one night before a 
critical audience in St. Petersburg, and the 
great and high are now busy in her lauda- 
tion. —Letter of a St. Louis Lady. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House. Historical, critical and es 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Musetm of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C. Perkins. I- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
are in color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 386 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





On receipt of a three cent 
+) Stamp we will send a complete 
W RITIN Geet trom samples of fice writing 
papers, with full information as 
0 size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
PAPE < prises the finest French, English 
RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland pa 
White and Blue. Marcus 
& Co's., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
hese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 








Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


19 PERSONS IN 20 


Realize the Necessity of 
Peale y of Some Remedy for What is 


SPRING FEVER. 


For that Genera! All-Goneness, so common at this 
season of the year, the 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


Stands Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN. SORRY. 


tod on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 








, HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Oppesite Park Street Church, 20tf 
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MARK TWAIN’S smsncky Singers A fall 

Gay Gtarenaee inDbee 
SCRAP BOOKS. onshire st,, Boston. 








66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 





‘ AND BAD NAILS, 


Cured by 
MR. « MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 





130 Tremont Street Boston, 6m1 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de mt of the paper, must be 
to Box , Boston. - ttances = a — — 
Letters P. O. money orders ma: 
risk. Mon sent in letters not seghnened will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. sin ails 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt o 
he first iletgten. a e change of date _—_ on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subecribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE FUNERAL OF MR. GARKISON. 


On Wednesday last, the 28th of May, the 
friends of Mr. Garrison from several States, 
and citizens generally, gathered to pay the 
last tributes to his memory. 

The large old church in Eliot Square. 
Dr. Putnam's, was filled to overflowing. 
There were the few old abolitionists who 
had been co-workers with Mr. Garrison in 
the great movement to which his life was 
given. But the audience was mainly of 
younger people drawn together in loving 
sympathy for the great man whose benefi- 
cent deeds have moulded not only our age 
and time, but all the ages that are to come. 

The pulpit had been beautifully decora 
ted with fragrant flowers, and over all the 
audience settled the calm that comes with 
the sense of fitness and peace. 

Rev. Samuel May read the Bible texts 
which suited the occasion, and added 
bis tribute of appreciation and love. Then 
followed addresses by Lucy Stone, Samuel 
Johnson, Theodore D. Weld, and Wendell 
Phillips, and between these addresses were 
sung the hymns that Mr. Garrison had 
loved to sing. The occasion, impressive 
and beautiful, seemed far removed in almost 
everything from the sadness of ordinary 
funerals. Every one felt how full, noble, 
and complete had been the life of the 
statesman, philanthropist and Christian re- 
former, whose three score years and ten 
were now brought to an honored close, It 
was an occasion where the shining example 
of such a life, brought a sense of triumph 
and of rejoicing which overshadowed the 
sense of loss. 

A large number of friends went to the 
grave, and there, just asas the sun was sink- 
ing low in the west, and the long shadows 
all pointed to the east, a band of colored men 
and women with pleasant voices sang the 
hymn ‘‘God is Love’ Then the long pro- 
cession went away, sorrowing only that we 
should see his face no more. 

Five children, four sons and one daughter, 
who have been his comfort and support, 
survive him. There are also thirteen 
grandchildren. To one of these, the little 
son of his daughter Fanny, Mr. Garrison 
spoke his last conscious word. The little 
boy came to kiss his grandfather good-night. 
When the kiss had been given, Mr. Garrison, 
with eyes still closed, groped with his hand 
to feel the child, and said, ‘‘Dear boy, dear 
boy, God bless you.” And then pain and 
death silénced his lips forever. 

The movement for women owes more to 
Mr. Garrison than can be told to-day. When 
the burden of the slave’s cause rested upon 
his shoulders with a weight;which was more 
than enough for one man to carry, he as- 
sumed, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
championship of the denied rights of Wo- 
man, and from that early time to this, has 
been its unfailing friend. 

The crowded state of our columns, with 
reports of different Suffrage societies, and 
the fact that Decoration day compels us to 
go to press one day earlier in the week than 
usual, makes it necessary for us to defer till 
next week, a more full account of such fun- 
eral services as were never before rendered 
to any man, because no such man has ever 
before lived as William Lloyd Garrison. 

L. 8. 





OUR LOSS HIS GAIN. 


The death of our great leader, Mr. Garri- 
son, last Saturday, has saddened the hearts 
of thousands. For nearly half a century 
we have been accustomed to look to him 
for inspiration, and to rely with implicit 
confidence upon his counsel and codperation. 
When the New England movement for the 
emaccipation of Woman began, more than 
forty years ago, in vindication of her right 
to speak in public for the slave, Mr. Garri- 
son stood by Abby Kelly and the sisters 
’ Grimke. In London he refused to take 
part in a World’s Temperance Convention 
which rejected women as delegates. He 
encouraged Lucy Stone and Elizabeth Jones 
in their labors for the anti-slavery cause. 
The Liberator always advocated Woman’s 
Rights and Woman Suffrage. After the 
war, Mr. Garrison assisted in organizing the 
New England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations. In 1869 he signed 
the call for the Cleveland Convention which 
organized the American Woman Suffrage 
Association; he was always ore of its offi- 
cers and, last year, its President. 


Rightly to estimate the organic connec- 
tion between the Anti-slavery and Woman 
Suffrage movements, which made the for- 
mer the inevitable forerunner of the latter. 
let us never forget that so long as slavery 
existed, millions of women were subjected 
by law to the power of brutal men, and 
were bought and sold on the auction block 
for the vilest purposes, and, as slaves, were 
not allowed to contract a legal marriage. 
This infernal institution was the organized 
degradation of womanhood, and in declar- 
ing war upon it Mr. Garrison became the 
champion of American women. That he 
saw this, and realized from the outset the 
full scope of his reform, is shown by his re- 
markable lines on completing his thirty- 
fifth year, written in 1840, nearly forty 
years ago, aud reprinted this week in our 
columns :— 


Oh, not for Afric’s sons alone I | pled, 
Or her descendants; but for all who sigh 
In servile chains, whate’er their caste or creed: 
They not in vain to Heaven send Se cry: 
For al) mankind from bondage shal! be freed 
And from the earth be chased a!) forms of tyranny. 


In the Vermont campaign for Woman 
Suffrage, seven years ago, Mr. Garrison 
took a personal part, attending and address- 
ing a number of meetings. Every winter 
for many years he has gone to the State 
House and addressed Joint Special Commit- 
tees of the Massachusetts Legislature in its 
behalf. During recent years he has done 
this in spite of failing health and, some- 
times, of severe bodily pain. During the 
first year of the Woman’s JouRNAL Mr. 
Garrison gave his name as one of the edi- 
tors, and has always been among its most 
valued correspondents. Ever cheerful, cor- 
dial, and sympathetic, he has been a tower 
of strength to the little band of workers 
who have kept the flag of Woman Suffrage 
floating in New England, and scarcely a 
week has passed without his kindly pres- 
ence in our office. 

For several years we have felt that his 
sojourn with us was drawing to a close. 
Yet now that he is gone, we miss him none 
the less that we have watched the gathering 
shadow. Boston seems no longer itself, 
and New England has lost what no living 
man or woman can replace. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Gar- 
rison began in 1836, when he attended an 
anti-slavery fair in New York. It was 
thought unsafe for him to stay in the city, 
and so he spent the night at my father’s 
house in Jersey City. He was thena young 
man of thirty-one, and already the recog- 
nized leader of the hated abolitionists. On 
this occasion he told us, with evident plea- 
sure, how, while coming to New York on 
the steamer, he entered into conversation 
with a Southerner on the Slavery question. 
As they were about to part, the slaveholder 
said to him: ‘If all Northern men would 
discuss the matter in your genial and tem- 
perate manner, much good would result. 
But such men as Garrison do untold harm 
by their violence and vituperation.” When 
the Southerner learned that his acquaini- 
ance was this very Garrison, his astonish- 
ment was comical to see. 

Ten years later I used to come with oth- 
ers from Cincinnati to attend the anniversa- 
ry meetings of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in New York and Boston. The ab- 
olitionists of the West had a hard battle to 
fight, and looked to Garrison and his glori- 
ous circle of co-workers in New England 
for inspiration and encouragement. They 
were never disappointed. He was always 
cheerful, calm, and confident of final tri- 
umph. His patience never faltered and his 
welcome never failed. 

The closing years of his life were wonder- 
fully heroic. In spite of domestic bereave- 
ment and bodily suffering, he never com- 
plained. His mind remained as clear and 
his convictions as strong asever. No sign 
of mental lassitude or decay was ever ap- 
parent. His last letters on the Chinese 
question and on the Negro exodus, are as 
forcible compositions as any of his earlier 
utterances. Yet he wrote that last article 
in three minute intervals, amid paroxysms 
of intense physical pain. He may well be 
said to have died in harness. 

An interesting evidence of appreciation of 
Mr. Garrison’s worth met me in an unexpect- 
ed quarter, two years ago, in Washington. 
The Administration had just announced its 
Southern policy, and Mr. Garrison and Wen- 
dell Phillips had publicly condemned it. 
President Hayes said to me: ‘‘I was inex- 
pressibly grieved and surprised at the se- 
vere criticism of Mr. Garrison, who is a 
man for whom I have always felt a profound 
esteem and regard. I wish I could have 
seen him before he wrote that letter. I 
think I could have convinced him that my 
course was right.” Mentioning this con- 
versation to Mr. Garrison a few days later, 
he said: ‘It would do no good for me to 
talk with Mr. Hayes on that subject. I do 
not doubt bis honesty of purpose. But he 
does not understand the South.” 

To those of us who have had the privilege 
of knowing the exquisite purity, dignity, 
and gentleness of Mr. Garrison’s private 
life, no words cap express our appreciation 
.of his personal worth. ‘‘Take him for all in 
a!l we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
His faith in God and immortality was un- 
doubting, and he lived in an atmosphere of 
moral elevation which was above the fear 





of death. Let no man despair of the future 





of America; for a nation which has devel- 

oped such a character as that of Garrison is 

capable of rising to any height of heroism! 
H. B. B. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE ANNIVERSARY. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, at 
Tremont Temple, last Monday and Tues- 
day, was one of the most interesting anni- 
versaries the Society has ever held. The 
attendance was larger than usual and the 
sympathies of the audience were more 
deeply enlisted. The death of Mr. Garri- 
son filled every heart with a deep and ten- 
der sorrow, mingled with gratitude for so 
noble an example. Then, too, there was a 
universal recognition of the importance of 
the recent enactment of Woman Suffrage on 
matters of public education by New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, not only for what 
it is, but for the larger political respon- 
sibilities of which it is the forerunner. 

The first evening’s proceedings are given 
in full thisweek Those of the ensuing day 
and evening, with the exception of the An 
nual Report, are necessarily postponed until 
next week. 

The Tuesday morning session was enliv- 
ened by a spirited discussion on some fea- 
tures of the Annual Report, and by reports 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts. 

At the afternoon meeting, resolutions 
were passed urging women to register their 
names without delay so as to become vot- 
ers, and instructing the officers of the Asso 
ciation to bring Municipal Suffrage promi- 
nently forward in all the New England 
Legislatures during the coming year, also 
calling upon the Congregationalist to prove 
or retract its anonymous assertions that 
Woman Suffrage is a failure in Wyoming. 
(We fear that that paper will neither 
attempt the one nor do the other.) Then 
followed admirable addresses by Mrs. Liv- 
ermore and Miss May, after which a 
sharp discussion of methods took place, in 
which Mrs. Woolson, Mrs. White, Miss. 
Eastman, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mr. Blackwell, Mr. Hinckley, 
and others took part. The irrepressible Mr. 
Faxon brought in a resolution urging upon 
women, now that they are voters, the im- 
portance of attending the caucuses. 

In the evening, officers were chosen, Lucy 
Stone being retlected President, and Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Blackwell urged upon women 
the importance of registration and voting. 
Mary F. Eastman, Wendell Phillips, J. B. D. 
Mills of New York, and Hon. Thomas 
Russell, all made admirable addresses on 
the general question, and the audience ad- 
journed at 10 o’clock, the interest continuing 
unabated to the close. H. B. B. 
HOMEWARD BOUND—LETTER FROM MRS. 

HOWE. 


Paris, May 10, 1879. 

Dear JOURNAL:—The days of my trans- 
Atlantic wandering are drawing to a close. 
From the heart of Egypt, from the heights 
of Palestine, I have come thus far on my 
homeward way. With the time of reunion 
so near at hand it may seem almost super- 
fluous to speak by letter. I am unwilling 
to end my travels, however, without some 
express recognition of the comfort and in- 
struction which the WoMAN's JOURNAL has 
brought me in these changeful and interrupt- 
ed days. I have eagerly read its news, and 
after these, its poems and stories. Finally, 
I have even occupied myself with its adver 
tisements. What wonderful tidings has it 
brought of the progress of the reform to 
which its columns are especially devoted! 
The sover, solid work of so many brave 
spirits is then destined to bear fruit in their 
life-time. The fields are already white to 
harvest. Some have equally worked and 
suffered to help the world, and have had to 
leave it while the seed sown by them was 
still underground. How happy, therefore, 
are we to see these results! I shall not 
fully realize this truth until I stand once 
more in your midst, and breathe the air 
which has been native to so much of free- 
dom and of conscience. Here in Europe 
the perplexed minors of old-world society 
will cast something of their melancholy 
over the most sanguine disposition. We 
should all thank God for America. It is, 
and is to be a surpassing gift to the human 
race. 
Archimedes said that if he could find an 
outside point to stand upon, he should be 
able, with a sufficient lever, to move the 
earth. The new world gave to the heroes 
of progress this outer point, this pow sto, 
and from it, ever more and more, the course 
of the old world is altered. With all our 
advantages, however, there is no country in 
which the hardest work is more needed than 
in ours. The more I look at it from this 
distance, the more I fee! that in it, as in 
other parts of the world, every principle 
which is just and true must have brave and 
sincere people to work for it, else, though 
always true to saints and philosophers, it 
will not prevail in the world’s economy. 

Some of the minors of which I spoke just 
now, come back to me from our own West- 
ern shores. Anxious thoughts concerning 
the South, concerning the Negro, mingle 








with sad fears of what the people who seek 
only their own emolument may attempt and 
accomplish in crises which will soon be near 
at band. 

Col. Higginson’s cheery tones reassure 
me somewhat on these points. I note, too, 
with interest the emigration of the colored 
people to the State of Kansas. Painful and 
weary as this change of base may be to in- 
dividuals, it seems to me to be a good thing 
for them to begin for themselves a new 
society, upon a new soil. Kansas will be 
as much the richer for their labor, as the 
South will be poorer for its loss. 

Nothing, perhaps, gives me, as an Amer- 
ican, so much anxiety as the crowds and 
shoals of my country people who float 
hither and thither on the continent of Eu- 
rope, staying abroad, some of them, until 
the ties of home are essentially weakened, 
and their return to it indefinitely postponed 
and dreaded. The richest among these peo- 
ple often contract matrimonial alliances with 
individuals belonging to aristocratic Euro- 
pean society, and thus become lost to their 
own country. The desire often shown by 
American families for marriages of this 
kind is g subject for satirical comment 
among Europeans, who conceive that Re- 
publicanism, if it amounts to anything, 
ought to inspire people in a different man- 
ner. The immense amount of money which 
is earned in America to be spent in Europe, 
is worth considering among the financial 
problems of our country. 1 can only com- 
fort myself by thinking that many of the 
Americans who travel abroad must bring 
back with them the great profit of an en- 
larged mind and improved taste. A certain 
proportion, no doubt, engage in important 
studies, whose result is of direct advantage 
to the community which must do without 
them for awhile. Many there are, too, who 
like Mrs. Livermore and ber husband, take 
a brief outing which is well-earned and made 
necessary by a life of constant and honora- 
ble endeavor. If even these classifications 
should leave many who would seem to be 
spending their time and money to little pur- 
pose, we may recall Mr. Hale’s story of the 
lost palace car, whose passengers were 
never inquired for because the world was 
full of people of exactly the same sort. It 
is likely that some of our absentees will 
never be missed. I wish, not the less that 
they would return and earn a place in the 
record and remembrance of their country. 

Hoping to be soon on the classic ground, 
I remain ever the JourRNAL’s friend and 
debtor, JutiA Warp Howe. 


7? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, was 
held at Kokomo, on the 14th and 15th of 
May, pursuant to the announcement in the 
call. 

The meeting was one of unusual interest 
both to members of the Association and to 
the people of the place. If the popularity 
of the cause, is to be estimated by the man- 
ner in which the Association was provided 
for and entertained, we may safely say that 
the cause of Woman Suffrage is growing in 
favor with the public. 

The best class of people in the city re- 
ceived the delegates as guests at their 
homes, and not only treated us as honored 
guests, but with that cordiality and kind- 
ness, which friends and co-laborers receive. 
The press of the city placed the Association 
under lasting obligation, by advertising the 
meeting, and giving extended and favorable 
reports of the sessions. The Kokomo Tribune, 
a weekly paper, issued an Extra, in which 
was published full proceedings. The enter- 
prising spirit of the editors, the Messrs. 
Phillips, was duly appreciated, and addi- 
tionally so from the fact that the extras 
were for gratuitous distribution among the 
members. 

The trustees and pastor of the M. E. 
Church, gave us the use of their house in 
which to hold the Convention, the pastor, 
with other ministers of the place, attended 
the sessions, and aided in the exercises. 
The attendance was large at each meeting, 
and at the night sessions, the house was 
crowded. The several sessions were opened 
with invocation for divine blessing, and 
music gave charm and variety to the delib- 
erations. 

An address of welcome, was a pleasant 
feature of the proceedings, and served as 
an introductory part of the programme. 
The address was given by Mrs. Frank Sco- 
field, an accomplished lady of Kokomo. 
The venerable President, Dr. M. F. Thomas, 
responded briefly. These addresses, and 
the appointment of committees, etc., occu- 
pied the opening session of Wednesday 
afternoon. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mrs. Mary E. Price, of Kokomo, was 
chosen secretary, pro tem, an office which 
that lady filled in a very acceptable man- 
ner. 

At the evening session, the president read 
the Annual Address, which was a very able 
paper. Mrs. N. L. Braffitt, of Ohio, read 
an essay, the subject of which was 
“Woman,” and Mrs. Louise V. Boyd read 
@ paper, entitled ‘‘The Pantry Door Locked 
and the Key Lost.” Mrs. Boyd, who is 
never ata loss for apt illustrations to her 
subjects, gave a very spicy essay, full of 
deep thought and salient points. Uncle 











Sam’s Pantry, was considered as containing 
many good things, but while the key, 
which is the ballot, is lost, it must remain 
locked to women. 

Mrs. Howe’s ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Re. 
public,” was sung at the close of the meet. 
ing, Prof. Holstock presiding at the organ. 

On Thursday morning the committee on 
resolutions reported through their ehyir- 
man, Mrs. Dr. Haggart. The discussion 
on the resolutions and voluntary speeches 
occupied the morning session. The resoly- 
tions are as follows:— 


1st. WHEkE«s, the Creator made man male ang 
female, therefore, Resolved, that our statement of 
riehts cannot, in the nature of things, leave out any 
part of man, and further, Resolved. that qualifica- 
tions for filling all placee of trust should only be 
capectty and fitness for the positions, and not sex. 

d. Resolved, that the elective franchise in the 
hands of women will eventually elevate and dignify 
the race, rather t ie and demoralize 
a j he existing la regard 

. Waereas, the ex we as 
settling of estates are 80 unjuee in their Gierimin 
tions, an’ so ex] c~ sive. 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that 
the laws should be so changed that in case of the 
death of the husband, that the wife may hold or dis- 
pose of the property, pay debts, and receive dues, in 
the same manner as the husband now does, in case of 
the death of the wife, and that it is the duty of the 
members of this association to work for the repeal of 
all such unjust laws. 

4th. Resolved, that all laws that make distinction 
pals poy on Fg wee | oo. AFA ree with the 

of our tutions, and sho 
from our statute books. “es 
5th. Resolved, that we fally endorse the movement 
that ie being made for the appointment of women 
physicians in insane asylums, and that we will use 
every means in our power to bring about such a de- 
sirable result. 

6th. Resolved, that we earnestly recommend the 
business women of our state to inform themselves 
with regard to the provisions of the law equalizing 
the pro rty rights of married women by our 
last ealalatane: as a measure of justice alike to men 
and women in business circles 

Mrs. Dr. Richmond of Kokomo, read a 
carefully prepared and able address bearing 
upon women in the various relations of life, 
At the close of the reading, the author was 
requested to furnish a copy for publication 
in the Woman’s Tribune, published at Indi 
anapolis. 

Mrs. H. V Austin, who had been in at- 
tendance at the Woman Suffrage Convention, 
just held at St. Louis, was called upon for 
an account of that meeting, to which she 
responded, giving an outline of the proceed- 
ings and an account of the very handsome 
manner in which the people of St. Louis 
had received and entertained the delegates 
and visitors. 

The committee on nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year, then reported the fol- 
lowing through its chairman, Mrs. Boyd: 


President—Dr. Mary F. Thomas. 

Vice-Presidente—Jane G. Turner, Kokomo; Mrs, 
Mary Allman, Crown Point; Mrs. Martha V. Barg, 
Anderson; Mrs. Caroline Edgerton, Spiceland:; Dr. §, 
8. Boyd, Dublin; Mrs. Mary Williams, Fort Wayne, 


and Mrs. Mary F. Langford, Terre Haute. 


Secretary—Tamar H. Elliott. Dublin. 
Sevependang Secretary—Helen V. Austin, Rich- 
O) 


mond. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. A. 
Kokomo; Mre. L. V. Boyd, Dublin; Miss Mary D. 
Naylor, Crawfordsville. | Vacancies to be filled,] 

‘reasurer—Sarah E. Franklin, Anderson. 

State Central Committee—A. P. Stanton, Mrs. Dr. 
Cary, Mrs. May W. Thompson, and Dr. R. T. Brown, 
all of Indianapolis. 


In the evening Mrs. Mary E. Haggart of 
Indianapolis, editor of the Woman’s Tritune 
was introduced, and addressed the audience 
upon the claims of the ballot for women. 
Mrs. Haggart has gained a high reputation 
as a public speaker, and upon this occasion 
well sustained her reputation. She was lis- 
tened to with intense interest, by the vast 
crowd, and was heartily app!auded. 

Mrs. Amy E. Dunn, of Indianapolis, was 
then introduced, and delivered a short 
speech. It was brilliant and pointed, and 
full of excellent thought. Mrs. Dunn's 
speech made up in substance for its brevity. 
Her manner of speaking and appearance is 
captivating, and she is destined to obtain a 
wide-spread fame if she continues to come 
before the public as aspeaker. On the suc- 
ceeding evening, Mrs. Dunn gave her pop- 
ular character lecture, ‘‘Zekel’s Wife,” to a 
full house, the use of the M. E. Church 
being farther granted for that occasion. 

The usual vote of thanks was given by 
the convention for various favors and cour- 
tesies received. Business of minor import- 
ance was transacted, after which the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, sine diz. 


F. Armstrong, 


H. V. A. 





~~ - 
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FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following sums are gratefully ac- 
knowledged: 


Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell $150.00 
Mrs, Samuel May 100.00 
Miss Marian Hovey 100.00 
Mrs. 8. W. Whitman 100 00 
Miss ge W. May 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William I Bowditch 50.00 
Mre. C. H. Woodman 25.00 
Rev. Photius Fisk 20.00 
Mrs. H. M. Pitman 20.00 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White 20.00 
Mise Charlotte J. Thomas 10.00 
Miss Matilda Goddard 10.00 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson 10.00 
John G. Whittier 10.00 
Mrs. J. M. Thresher 10.00 
A. R. F. and A. L. F. 10.00 
Mies A. M. Lougee 3.00 


ABBY W. May, For the Committee. 
WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The New York Tribune says in a recent 
issue that “‘nothing of late gives a more pit- 
iable insight into the condition of the labor- 
ing classes, than the rush of women into 
every employment that promises to give 
them a living.” 

There is another side to this than that dis- 
cerned by the erudite Zridune. This rush 
of women into work gives an insight into 
the latent force of the womanly nature, into 
its energy and ability in thus seizing upon 
every available employment and in creating 
new employments. 

It is the part of genius, or of that origi 
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nal force of character which is a character- 
istic of genius, to not only do the work, 
but to create the work to do, and this is 
rapidly being done everywhere by women. 
They are learning to organize and work 
with a unity of system. 

St. Louis is now taking precedence of all 
cities west of New York in the progress and 
development of womanly capacities and tal- 
ents. It is especially favored in having 
among its citizens women of exceptional 
breadth of views and moral elevation. The 
plan now fairly inaugurated by the “Wo- 
man’s Exchange,” which has mostly been 
effected by Mrs. Senator Henderson, is a 
type of what organization among women 
can effect. The Exchange is simply a sales- 
room arranged, primarily, to facilitate the 
disposal of work by the pupils of the 
School of Design, but at the solicitation of 
others working outside, it will also receive 
their work. It is under the auspices of the 
School of Design, and a room adjacent to 
them and for the school. The Exchange 
serves asthe ‘‘missing link” between the 
women who want the work to do and the 
women who want the work done. Handi- 
work of all kinds is received and sold on a 
percentage, the only requisite being that it 
be genuine and good of its kind. The idea 
of the Woman’s Exchange originated in 
New York, in connection with the Decora- 
tive Art salesrooms in that city. St. Louis 
and Cincinnati have now established the 
same on a similar plan. 

Women have never lacked energy or abil- 
ity, but they have worked in minor ways 
and worked individually, rather than on a 
settled basis of organization. There has 
been, too, a radical change of public senti- 
ment regarding Woman's work. The wom- 
en of the past generation were, in the popu- 
lar acceptation, divided into two distinct 
classes,—the fortunate, and petted, and 
wealthy women, to whom anything in the 
shape of work or care was an unknown 
quantity in life, and the other class, which 
consisted of the working-women, to whom 
poverty, and hardship, and ignorance, was 
an inevitable inheritance. 

Now it is the women of finest culture 
who are truly our working-women. If she 
be in the fortunate possession of wealth and 
leisure, by so much more does she work, 
You will find her on the editorial staff of a 
leading daily; or one of the lady managers 
of an art society; or contributing thought- 
ful papers to the Popular Science Monthly; 
or she will be studying wood carving, or 
china-painting, or Kensington work, and 
decorating her home with the labor of her 
hands. If she does not need to do these 
things to earn a living, she does it for love 
of it, and the two are frequently blended. 
Is this a ‘‘pitiable” state of society when 
women are thus working into channels that 
develope all their latent enthusiasm, and 
mind, and ability? 

It may be objected that this is only one, 
and the fairer side of the picture; that there 
is another of struggle, and denial, and de- 
feat. No woman who has faced the stern 
realities of life in a hand-to-hand endeavor 
to wrest from it a subsistence, can write of 
it or speak of it asan easy victory. The 
deeper and more genuine the aim the hard- 
er, proportionately, will be its realization. 
It is always true that ‘‘When we live we 
suffer and toil.” The obstacles that are 
overcome yield their strength to her who 
conquers. 

The real and the most depressing hard- 
ships of life come to the women who have 
no specialty in work; who know a good 
many things, but not any one thing well 
enough to gain a living by it. In the course 
of another decade special or technical edu- 
cation will lay the axe at the root of this 
evil, and we shall have women who, thor- 
oughly versed in some one business or pro- 
fession, are strong, and true, and womanly, 
and in all ways prepared to meet the de- 
mands of true living. 

Litian WHITING. 
INTELLECTUAL ADVANTAGES OF A WIN- 
TER IN PARIS, 


So much has been said and sung about 
gay Paris, charming Paris, etc.. that one 
might imagine American women were here 
only to be amused, and buy Worth’s dresses. 
For some, I fear, this is too true; but there 
are others of our country—women with 
higher and nobler views of life—to whom 
Paris affords a broad field for study in its 
manifold branches. The ‘ Collége de 
France” opens its doors wide to all, and 
about 100 seats are reserved in the largest 
lecture-room, for ladies alone. Here we 
bave the privilege of listening to some of 
the profoundest thinkers and ripest living 
scholars, always in Ja belle langue, whatever 
may be the subject. 

Mondays and Fridays, at ten, a.m., Ed. 
Laboulaye, so well-known to Americans for 
his intimate knowledge and admiration of 
their institutions may be heard quietly chat- 
ting to his attentive audience about ‘‘con- 
stitutional rights.” He looks like a kind 
father endeavoring to induct his children in 
the ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays Paul Albert, au- 
thor of several works, discourses to rapt 
auditors on French literature. This gen- 
tleman is such a favorite that one must go 
two hours beforehand to find a seat. 








Mondays and Wednesdays Ch. Blanc, an 
academician, sometimes called the French 
Ruskin, charms us with word-pictures of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

Tuesdays and Fridays G. Guizot speaks 
on English literature, and it does one good 
to hear this elegant and eloquent scholar ex- 
patiate on the beauties of our language. 
He opens up mines of thought unheeded by 
many an English reader. Last week his 
analysis of ‘In Memoriam” was simply 
sublime. 

Time fails me to mention al] the learned 
professors, even by name. Atthe Sorbonne, 
the venerable Egger, on Greek Eloquence; 
M. Martha. Latin Eloquence; M. Méziéres, 
Spanish Literature; and the elegant, fin- 
ished, gentlemanly Caro on Philosopby, are 
simply delightful. 

At the Sorbonne, Salle Gorson, there is a 
course especially adapted for young ladies; 
history, grammar, literature, mathematics, 
chemistry, and astronomy, the last study 
directed by Professor Wolff of the observa- 
tory, where I had the pleasure of listening 
to his clear and patient explanations of the 
wonderful apparatus, a few weeks since. 

At the Conservatory of Music, on Wednes 
days, M. H. Lepommeray’s lectures to the 
students and those who are fortunate enough 
to have tickets,on the history of the drama, 
and Thursdays M. B. Ducoudray, on Dra- 
matic Music, often illustrated by the best 
students. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
treasures of the Louvre, and Luxembourg, 
and public libraries of Paris; but the pic- 
tures, sculptures, and books are infinitely 
more interesting after listening to men who 
have spent their lives investigating the his- 
tory of the past. For instance, ashort time 
since Paul Albert advised his audience to 
go to the Louvre and look at the pictures of 
Boucher and Van Loo, which at a glance 
illustrate the manners of the times of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI.. better than any mere 
words. So Ch. Blanc speaking of the 
Renaissance sends us to the pictures of Si- 
mone, Lippi, Giotto, Cimabue; etc. In fact, 
the days are only too short to accomplish 
one-half one wants to do. 

An occasional visit to the Théatre Fran- 
cais is a very pleasant way of acquiring an 
accurate perception of the beauties of the 
language. Sarah Bernhardt, whose every 
tone is music and every action grace, is fas- 
cinating beyond description, whether as the 
weeping ‘‘Andromaque” or the lovely queen 
in ‘‘Ruy Blas.’””’ Mounet Sully rouses one to 
enthusiasm as both Coquelins provoke you 
to irresistible mirth. 

But the comfort of the Théitre Francais 
is that everything is eminently respectable; 
ladies can go alone or with gentlemen and 
always feel comfortable. This cannot be 
said of all the theatres. There are many 
delightful concerts, but as the most popular 
take place on Sunday, many Protestants do 
not avail themselves of them. During the 
summer months five bands of music play 
in the public gardens and parks, and 
there are a thousand ways to enjoy one’s- 
self and study at the same time. Ver- 
sailles, where you read history on the walls; 
Sévres, where you study the art of making 
ani painting porcelain, etc., in fact every 
place has its lesson to teach to the mind 
that truly wants to learn, and one may be 
very busy and studious in the gayest of 
cities, 

The 1st of May, Mois de Marie, came 
upon us with a burst of sunshine, alas! too 
bright to last. Saturday, 3d, we were 
shivering in winter garments; but the trees 
along the boulevards are all in leaf and the 
gardens of the Luxembourg are full of flow- 
ers. How the Parisians love sunshine! 

To-day, Sunday, 4th, the Champs Elysécs 
were bright with gaily-dressed women and 
children, as in exposition time, and the 
beautiful little Pare Monceau resembled a 
lovely panorama. I could not help thinking 
les primiéres communianistes had a cool time 
in their white muslin dresses and long veils, 
but they all look happy, and we, prosaic 
mortals, cannot enter into their feelings. 

One very important lesson we might learn 
of the French nation is the “‘fine art of 
cheerfulness.” 

The Saxon race all worry too much, both 
in the present and in the future. Not so 
our Latin cousins. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evi] thereof,” seems the rule, and 
how much happier they are their daily 
walk and conversation testify. It may be 
urged they are trifling. My experience says 
no; only they put the best face on the mat- 
ter and always prefer the sunpy side of the 
way, accepting the ills that flesh and blood 
are heir to with the best grace possible, and 
going forth to meet the future with cour- 
age and cheerfulness. * # 


~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College on the 27th 
inst., on the question of admitting women 
to the medical school, it was voted ‘‘That 
the overseers find themselves unable to ad- 
vise the president and fellows to accept the 
generous proposal of Miss Marian Hovey,”’ 
but ‘“‘That in the opinion of the Board of 
Overseers, it is expedient that under suita- 
ble restrictions, women be instructed in 
medicine by Harvard University in its 
medical school.” 

















On Monday, May 26, Miss Susan M. Mun- 
roe, of Cambridge, Mass., was married to 
Mr. Charles E. Stowe, son of Prof. C. E. 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who were 
both present. 


The funeral of William Lloyd Garrison last 
Wednesday afternoon was attended by an im- 
mense assembly of friends, including many 
old abolition advocates. An oration was 
delivered by Wendell Phillips, and speeches 
were made by Samuel May, Lucy Stone, 
Theodore Weld, and Samuel Johnson, the 
last-named gentleman reading a poem writ- 
ten for the occasion by John G. Whittier. 
The singing was by a choir of colored peo- 
ple, and the services throughout were of a 
very simple yet impressive character. 








Eleventh Annual Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The eleventh annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association met, 
in accordance with the call, in Tremont 
Temple, on Monday evening, May 26 at 7.30 
o'clock. 

An audience, larger than usual at the first 
session, assembled at the appointed hour. 
Many faces of old friends who have for 
years always been present at the annual 
meetings, were there to give courage to those 
who carry the burden of the work, and 
other and younger men and women, added 
to the older workers, made a fine audience. 

Mrs. Lucy STone called the meeting to 
order, and said :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Members of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion —We hold this eleventh annual meet- 
ing under circumstances such as never 
before attended any of our meetings. On 
the one band, our most illustrious member, 
our wise adviser and constant friend, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, lies dead. On the other 
hand, for the first time after thirty years of 
agitation, the women of two New England 
States have legal possession of the ballot, for 
one important measure, which is of great 
value to the permanence and the integrity 
of our institutions; viz: the vote for mem- 
bers of the school committee. Hitherto we 
have been able, year by year, to report be- 
neficent changes in the laws; but the gain 
we report this vear, is the first actual break 
in the double wall built by custom and laws 
to shut women away from their political 
rights. Our shout of glad thanksgiving for 
this victory would have no drawback to-day, 
except for what remains to be won, were it 
not that all our rejoicing is mixed with 
grief for our irreparable loss by the death 
of Mr. Garrison. He breasted the first 
fierce onset against the rights of Woman, 
while he was stil] in the thick of the fight 
fortheslave; and he won our battle, though 
the Anti-slavery society was rent in twain. 
From that day to this, he has stood with us 
in the long battle for the equal rights of 
Woman. 

If Mr. Garrison were with us to-night, he 
would bid us count the gains of thirty years 
and take courage. Thirty years ago the 
old common jaw bound every wife in abso- 
lute subjection. Now it is swept away. 
High schools were closed against every 
girl. Now BostonUniversity welcomes her, 
and colleges open their doors. Then wom 
en were restricted to a few ill-paid avoca 
tions. Now women are lawyers, physicians 
and ministers. The change seems miracul 
ous. I remember when we tried to get 
women a chance to be clerks, to sell tape 
and pins, instead of some stronger and more 
muscular man who was better fitted for 
other occupations. Then there were no 
women printers, and the trades-unions for- 
bade their employment. Now I know a 
printing-office in Boston where the foreman 
and all the compositors are women. This 
movement is not limited to New England. 
It goes round the world. In New Orleans 
hundreds of women petition the legislature 
of Louisiana for Suffrage. In Texas Mrs. 
Jenny Beauchamp advocates Woman’s 
Rights in the leading religious newspaper 
with editorial approval. in Oregon and 
California the question is in the legislature 
and Constitutional Convention. In Japan 
a woman refuses to pay her taxes unless she 
may have a voice in their expenditure. In 
New Zealand the government brings in a 
bill extending Suffrage to women. In Aus- 
tralia, in Great Britain, on the Continent, it 
is the same. I remember when Mr. Wash- 
burne, of East Boston, in the Massacbusetts 
Senate Chamber, made his minority report 
for Woman Suffrage, the opponents got up 
one by one and went out of the Senate Cham- 
ber to avoid hearing it. Now the Suffrage 
question is respectfully treated, and the 
right to vote for school committees has 

assed both houses by ~~ majorities. 

he old phrase ‘“‘Woman’s Sphere” is sel- 
dom heard now, except in some out cf the 
way place where modern ideas have not 
entered. Then a woman who could carve 
in marble was unable to find recognition. 
No matter if she could do as grandly as 
Anne Whitney has done in her bust of Gar- 
rison, which you all ought to go and see 
this week at Doll & Richards’. Women are 
found now in every avocation. At the 
Centennial Exposition when the Woman’s 
Pavilion wanted the services of a woman as 
engineer, she was found, and when she had 
to leave her post there was no trouble in 
finding another woman to take her place. 

These gains are wonderful, but they need 
for their completion that women should 
have their votes to help themselves politi- 
cally. In no other way can they secure 
legislation in their interests. I do not ig- 
nore the fact that men and women should 
work together, but each need the presence 
of the other. And I see that with 50,000 
majority of women in Massachusetts there 
is no reason why we should not secure our 
equal rights. e have now a fovthold, in 
the possession of suffrage for school officers. 
Using this, wll the rest wil] follow. When 
this nation was founded, if a)] women could 
have made an intelligent effort, they might 
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have been voters. But they had not grown 
to that point. Now the idea of Equal 
Rights has rooted itself and the women are 
ready. When John Scales, the principal of 
the academy at Dover, N.H., recently gave 
as a subject of a composition, the question: 
“Ought women to vote for school commit- 
tee?” all the pupils but one (and he a boy) 
said ‘‘Yes; and for everything else, too.” 
Let us never forget that whether we sleep 
or wake, in summer heat or winter cold, 
this great idea of Woman’s Rights is grow- 
ing— Women need the Suffrage because they 
are the mothers of the race Ido not de- 
mand Suffrage for them because they are 
mothers, but as human beings who have all 
the rights that belong to any other human 
being. But women, because they are moth- 
ers,ought to have every power and every op- 
portunity of self-hel . When I was young 
women were powerless. I shall never forget 
how asa girl I felt hemmed in and suffo- 
cated. I went to my mother and asked her 
whyif I was nothing, could not go back into 
nothingness. I should have said annihilation 
if I had known the word. Why should I 
be obliged to submit? My mother said she 
supposed it was on account of our first 
mother’s transgression; that the Bible put 
us in subjection and we must try to submit. 
Now the old idea of Woman’s subjection is 
poong away. No shred of disadvantage 
should apply to women. No law should 
write down women on a political level with 
idiots, fools, and felons. How such a law 
sets the girl down! How it makes the bo 
strut! e ought to have had the principle 
of Equal Rights applied on the Centennial 
anniversary of our nation. But sooner or 
later it will be applied. In the eternal order, 
women are bound to share the public life of 
the nation,as they now share its private life. 
The experience of Great Britain and of 
Wyoming ought to silence every doubting 
Thomas and convince the most bitter o 
nent. But I cannot close without asking 
you to unite in a tribute of respect and re- 

ee to the brave and wise leader who has 
eft us. 


The Executive Committee have prepared 
the following resolution, which I will read: 
Resolved, That in the death of William Lloyd Garri- 
son,women have lost a faithful, eloquent and zealous 
friend. He was the late President of the American 
Woman Suff. Association, and was always, from 
the beginning, an officer of this society. Pl 
from the very outset of his career to the “Genius of 
Universal Emancipation,’’ the liberator of the Amer- 
ican slave felt his work to be incomplete until wom- 
an, too, shall be freed and enfranchised. We rejoice 
that he lived to see his native State join New Hamp- 
shire in the recognition and partial establishment of 
Woman Suffrage, and to hail this legislation as the 
nning of the end. Be it ours to imitate his per- 
si t fidelity, and to establish the legal and politteal 
equality of all citizens, irreepective of race, color or 
sex. 


All who are in favor of the adoption of 
this resolution will signify it by standing. 
- The audience rose in a body, after which 
Mrs. Stone said: 


I take pleasure in introducing to you as 
the next speaker, one who, as a baby, I 
have carried in my arms, and who now 
brings the strength of his manhood to help 
carry on this work—Frederic A. Hinckley, 
of Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Hinckley said: 
SPEECH OF FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


From the contemplation of that life which 
was thoroughly in earnest, which would not 
equivocate, which would not retreat a sin- 
gle inch and which would be heard, to the 
consideration of present duty, is a natural 
and easy transition. For, analyse Mr. Garri. 
son’s character as we may, approach it from 
whatsoever stand point of criticism we may, 
we reach at _ and inevitably the conclu- 
sion, that in him the moving power was 
conscience, that in him the sense of obliga- 
tion was inexpressibly strong. 

Now we have been in the habit of talkin 
of this question as one of rights, and so it 
is, for among the most vital of rights, is the 











opportunity to perform one’s duty; but I 
want to say a word to-night about duties. 
Our theory of government, you know, is 
that of universal rights and universal duties. 
Voting is not simply a form, but the ballot, 
in theory, represents thought and con- 
science, and just in proportion as it is 
wielded Wy all, and all think and feel, con- 
cerning the issues involved, just in that 
proportion is our experiment a success: so 
that standing here looking into the faces of 
intelligent women, T would urge upon them 
the importance, without waiting for the op- 
portunity for the exercise of suffrage, of 
constant and careful study of the theory 
and practice of democratic institutions, and 
of the pressing and vital issues of the hour. 
At the close of the war, many people sa'd 
with regret, ‘‘We were born too late, there 
will be no more opportunity in our lifetime 
for heroic work.” It was a great mistake. 
There are at this moment, problems knock 
ing at our doors for solution, compared 
with which the chattel-slave question was 
simple abc. There is the issue of the 
Nation versus the State, assuming such pro- 
portion at the South, the basis of suffrage— 
shall we be a nation of class distinctions or 
of equal rights? the general position of 
Woman ineducation, industry, and politics, 
Why, I could go on indefinitely enumerat- 
ing these problems, every ane of which re- 
quires for its solution all the brains of the 
nation for their settlement. Especially 
would I urge upon you, ladies, at this time, 
the yy = of your taking an active in- 
terest in school matters. en the next 
election for School Committees occur, may 
I not say, it is your duty to be thoroughly 
posted on the issues involved, and to be 
prepared, by having taken the necessar 
steps to that end, to vote and to vote intelli- 
gently. See to it, in this city of Boston, 
that the disaster of dropping Miss May from 
the School Committee is remedied. Replace 
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MIR. GARRISON’S LETTER ON THE EXODUS. 


William Lloyd Garrison addressed a let- 
ter to the Faneuil Hall meeting in behalf of 
tthe megroes leaving the South, as follows: 

Boston, April 22, 1879. 
220hert Morris, Esq., Chairman of the Com- 

»uittee of Arrangements. 


Dear S1r:—I am glad to see that a pub- 
lic meeting is to be held at Faneuil Hall on 
“Mrarsday next in aid of the colored refu- 
‘ who in utter destitution are seeking 

omes in the West. I find that I am an- 
mouniced to be one of the Speakers on the 
wocasion, but the state of my health will 
prevent my participating in the proceedings; 
‘and I can only send as a substitute for my 
‘presence an inadequate expression of m 
views and feelings respecting this most af- 
@octing exodus. 

Self-prompted as a movement, it tells its 
owe story of unrequited toil, merciless ex- 
action and persistent brutality of treatment; 
of Yalasted hopes and broken spirits in their 
several localities where the victims were 
‘borr and raised, and to which they tena- 
«ciously clung until longer endurance be- 
‘came intolerable; of homes invaded and 
made desolate by armed bandits, claiming 
‘that they alone should decide what shall be 
‘the laws and who the Jaw-makers; of per- 
ssona) and political rights ruthlessly cloven 
‘down; of constitutional guarantees set at 
waught, and furnishing the pretext for all 
manner of atrocities; and finally of the 
«complete ascendency in that doubly ac- 
cursed section of the unaltered and exultant 
rebel spirit over the Federal] Government, 
‘over the American Constitution and flag — 
the much vaunted policy of: ‘‘conciliation” 
‘to the contrary notwithstanding. Thank 
‘God that admonitory events have put an 
end to that infatuated ‘‘billing and cooing” 
with the fierce bird of prey; and that the 
blindest are beginning to perceive and con- 
fess that the policy aforesaid was simply 
‘casting pearls before swine. The experi 
ment has proved signally disastrous in all its 
Dexnrings. 

The spectacle of thousands of half-naked, 
empty-handed, despairing men, women, and 
children fleeing as for their lives from one 
part of the country to another, and prefer- 
ring to risk starvation and death by the way 
rather than remain where they naturally 
belong, is one qualified to move pitying 
Heaven and to awaken all that is sympa- 
‘thetic and generous in the human heart. 
‘Their claims for immediate charitable relief 
are oquety yest and imperative, and it is 
must gratifying to perceive a disposition in 
various directions to minister to the wants 
‘of those poor outcasts. By nothing that 
they have done on the score of idleness, dis- 
sipation or disorderly conduct, have they 
brought this suffering and exposure upon 
themselves, On the contrary, they have 
‘been the only industrious, unoffending, law- 
abiding and loyal portion of the population 
in that quarter, with but few exceptions, 
avd yet their safety is in flight. 

While, therefore, grave, exciting, and 
relatively important as the present exodus 
of a few thousand of colored refugees from 
Mississippi and Louisiana may be, it is only 
an incident of the hour, demanding succor 
and aid in various forms until they have 
time to select their dwelling places. But 
what of the four millions of colored people 
‘in the entire South? Their exilement is a 
(question not to be seriously entertained for 
a moment, either as a possible or a desirable 
event. The American government is but a 
mockery and deserves to be overthrown if 
they are to be left without protection as 
sheep in the midst of wolves. If the nation, 
having decreed their emancipation and in- 
vested them under the Constitution with all 
‘the right of here me can neither devise 
‘nor find a way to vindicate their manhood, 
then its acts have been farcical and the local 
usurpation of. a contemptible body of aris- 
tocratic factionists is more than a match for 
the loyalty and strength of the American 
people, and it is the latter who are as effec- 
tively ‘‘bulldozed” and ruled by the “‘shot- 
gun” policy as the colored people them- 


“selves, 


But, gracious God, is this widespread es- 
capement from uoendurable wrong and 
outrage to be treated simply as furnishing 
an occasion for the exercise of a benevolent 
spirit toward our suffering fellow-creatures? 
If they are deserving of the deepest com- 
miseration, what shall be said of those by 
whom they have been ‘‘peeled, meted out, 
and trodden underfoot?” If there is scope 
for tender pity on the one hand, is there not 
aiso for intense moral indignation on the 
‘other? No such stress of circumstances 
‘should have been feasible under the Ameri- 
can government, nor could it have occurred 
if we had had such a government worthy of 
its name, its pretensions, and its claim to 
universal allegiance. But, so far as the 
South tis concerned, it is practically non- 
existent in the matter of securing “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to all 
who dwell on its soil as a natural and law- 
ful right, There conspiracy and usurpa- 
tion successfully bear sway, In all the late 
rebel States there scareely exists a legitimate 
‘State administration, for no election has 
‘been permitted without being more or less 
-controlled by fraud, intimidation, and law- 
‘lessness. The two Senators from South 
“Carolina at Washington, Hampton and But- 
ler, are occupying seats to. which they were 
not honestly , and their faces should 
become ctimson every time they enter the 

Senate Chamber. If they had their deserts, 
‘Hampton would be in the penitentiary and 

Ham pr or mg Butler be lying in a 

‘grave of infamy, as crimes are adjudged and 
punished in a civilized community. The 
pclitical party now loudly claiming to be 
rightfully in the ascendant in both houses 
of Congress owes its supremacy solely to 
the sup of the ‘‘Solid South,” made such 
by fraud, terrorism and murderous violence; 
and by that solid South, it is ruled as ab- 
jectty as was ever a plantation slave under 
‘the lash of a slave-driver. 

It is clear, therefore, that the battle of 
liberty and equal rights is to be fought over 
again, not in a party sense in the ordinary 
meaning of that term, but by the uprising 
and consolidating of a loyal,freedom loving 
North, overwhelming in numbers, resolute 
in purpose, invincible in action, and su- 


preme in patriotism, based on impartial 
justice, and all-embracing citizenship. 

Let the edict go forth wrumeet-Songuee 
that there shall be as y end put to all 
this bloody misrule; that no disorganizing 
Southern theory of State rights shall defi- 
antly dominate this Federal government to 
the subversion of the Constitution; that the 
millions of- loyal colored citizens at the 
South, now under ban and virtually dis- 
franchised, shall be put in the safe enjoy- 
ment of their rights—shall freely vote and 
be fairly represented—just where they are 
located. And let the rallying cry be heard 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific coast—‘‘Lib- 
erty and equal rights for each, for all, and 
ever, wherever the lot of man is cast within 
our broad domains.” 

Men of Massachusetts, 


“From your capes and sandy bars, 
From your mountain ridges cold, 
Through whose pines the westering stars 
Stoop their crowns of gold. 


“Come and with your footsteps wake 
Echoes from this holy wail; 
Once again for Freedom's sake, 
Rock your fathers’ hall. 


“Up and tread beneath your feet 
‘very cord by party spun; 
Let your hearts together beat 
As the heart of one! 


Up! your banner leads the van, 
lazoned ‘Liberty forall.’ ~ 
Finish what your sires began; 
Up to Faneuil Hall!” 


Trusting that the meeting on Thursda 
in the ‘“‘Old Cradle of Liberty” will be ani- 
mated by these sentiments, and eminently 
successful, and pleased to know that the 
Governor of the Commonwealth is to pre- 
side on the occasion, ! remain, 

Yours to sympathize with the oppressed, 

Wa. Lioyp GARRISON. 


2s 
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A DAY AT WELLESLEY. 


It is somethiug like three quarters of a 
century since Mary Somerville began her 
mathematical studies with an arithmetical 
puzzle in a fashion magazine, and carried 
them on, sometimes surreptitiously, in spite 
of the prohibition of her father, sometimes 
obstinately, in spite of the disapprobation 
of ber husband and his friends. The world 
has made some progress since that time. 
Now we have in this country four distinct 
colleges for women— Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, the pioneer; Smith College, 
at Northampton, where almost the same 
curriculum is pursued as at Amberst, and 
to a considerable extent under the same in- 
structors; South Hadley, which has grown 
from a seminary into the likeness of a col- 
lege; and Wellesley, which graduates its 
first senior class this summer. Oberlin, 
Ann Arbor and the Boston University main- 
tain the doctrine that in the republic of let- 
ters, asin the Kingdom of God, there is 
neither male nor female; and even Harvard 
has taken one little step toward giving the 
benefit of her marvelous cndowment to the 
mothers of the future. 

Even during the last year Wellesley has 
made considerable advance. Hard times 
have helped her. The girls do most of the 
housework of the institution, and that is 
more fashionable than it was three years 
ago. They pay $250 a year for all expen- 
ses, (except washing) and half prices are 
more popular than they were three years 
ago. The building is crowded to overflow- 
ing. There are three boarding-houses in 
the village full of ‘‘specials;” and a plot 
has been staked out for a new building in 
the college grounds to accommodate a hun- 
dred boarders. This last is the gift of the 
Stone estate. 

These are not the only additions. A fire 
organ has been placed in the chapel, a prom- 
ising beginning has been made in collecting 
a museum. Considerable additions have 
been made to the art collections and the li- 
brary. Moreimportant additions have been 
made to the faculty. Miss Morgan, a daugh- 
ter of Prof. Morgan, of Oberlin, has taken 
the Professorship of Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, and brings to her cbair that enthusi- 
asm which no other institution has ever so 
well developed as Oberlin; and Miss Nun, 
also an Oberlin lady, (whether alumna or 
not Iam not sure) has taken the department 
of Biology. When I was first introduced 
to her, I took her to be a pupil; and should 
not have been surprised to learn that she 
was a freshman, so youthful is she in ap- 
pearance. In fact, she. has studied in Ger- 
many, in Girton College, Cambridge, and 
under Prof. Huxley; and is known inscien- 
tific circles in this country as one of the 
very few ladies who has done any original 
work in the field of biology. I spent half 
an hour in her room Monday morning, tak- 
ing a short private lesson, and wished that 
Wellesley allowed gentleman “‘specials.” 
How would it be, Messrs. Trustees, to open 
Wellesley to gentlemen for two months in 
the summer vacation? Probably the pro- 
fessors would object. 

The optional system is pretty thoroughly 
carried out at Wellesley. There are, beside 
the regular college course, special courses 
in science, music, modern languages, math- 
ematics and the classics, and one in art is 
soon to be added. The first year the studies 
are somewhat the same; but as advance is 
made they ramify into different depart- 
ments. As a consequence, in the higher 
classes the professors do not have to stimu- 
late interest in dull pupils; they have only 
to respond to an interest which already ex- 
ists. ‘*The eighteen pupils in my senior 
class,” said Miss Nun to me, ‘‘are all enthu- 
siasts.” Miss Morgan bore similar testimo- 
ny. I mentally contrasted a class of girls 








in a Western college that I once carried 
through mental science—two were interest- 


ed, ten were conscientious; the rest learned 
enough of the text book to keep their places, 
and that was all. Another advantage of 
this system is that it gives small classes and 
large opportunities. The pupils in the sci- 
entific classes are all practical workers. 
Every lady in the Biology class has her own 
microscope and dissecting apparatus, and, 
under Prof. Nun’s supervision, makes her 
own personal investigation. Of course this 
would be impracticable with a class of fifty 
or a hundred. They cannot well be inves- 
tigators; they can only be audience to a 
lecturer, or at best text-book students. 
I spent an hour, too, with Miss Whiting, 
in the room, or rather rooms, devoted to 
physics. The same principle is applied 
here. There is apparatus enough to enable 
every young lady who enters this depart- 
ment to conduct experiments herself; to 
enable each one to separately learn by ac- 
tual practice how to use the instrument; 
and material enough to enable each to be- 
come practically expert in mounting her 
own objects. There is a photograph-room 
where, under supervision, they manage the 
whole work of photography. And just at 
this time Miss Whiting is teaching her 
classes how to make their own electrical 
machines at little cost except of time and 
skill. Iam inclined to modify my sugges- 
tion above, and ask the Messrs. Trustees 
how it would be for Wellesley College to 
imitate Harvard, and open a Girton College 
for young men! The organization is cer- 
tainly fine, and the endowment is constantly 
increasing. ‘It really takes one’s breath 
away,” said one of the faculty, a graduate 
of Oberlin where money is scarce and books 
are rare, ‘‘tobe told, as! am by Mr. Durant, 
to order any books 1 want for my depart- 
ment, only taking care to select the best edi- 
tions.” ' 

And it is such a congregation to preach to 
—three hundred students, eager to learn, 
anxious to hear, if you have anything to tell 
them worth hearing, with fixed attention 
from the first word, and generous with the 
best of all applause, that of responsive faces 
I had been told that the young ladies at 
Wellesley were in danger of being surfeited 
by over-meals of religion. It did not look 
like it, for at the close of the morning ser- 
vice a petition was presented for a second 
one; and the chapel was quite as full at the 
voluntary service in the evening as at the 
eompulsory one in the morning. Indeed, I 
am inclined to think that some of our male 
colleges might take a hiut for Sunday from 
Wellesley, where the only public services 
are public worship, with preaching, in the 
forenoon, and chapel prayers (ten minutes 
long) directly after tea, and where the after 
noon is spent in rest and liberty—walking, 
reading, letter-writing, conversation, with a 
wholly voluntary prayer-meeting in the par- 
lor. 





Ispent a day or two in Boston itself, very 
enjoyably, at the Bellevue House. It has 
been made out of two enormously tall houses 
(seven stories) on Beacon street, a few doors 
from the Congregational House. It is 
managed by a lady, and therefore is excep- 
tionally neat, quiet and home-like. Rooms 
cost from $1.50 a day upwards, and meals 
from fifty cents upwards, according to the 
extent and delicacy of your appetite. The 
café is a singularly quiet and pleasant room. 
The house appears to be a favorite in the 
literary circles; it is Joseph Cook’s home 
when he is in Boston, and the home of Dio 
Lewis, who was its founder. 

Boston is not a city of hotels, as New 
York is; but New York can furnish no 
pleasanter anc more home-like hotel in all 
its immense variety, I think, than the Hotel 
Brunswick, which is kept on the tadle d'hote 
plan, or the Bellevue, which is @ la carte— 
the one on Back Bay, the other in the heart 
of the city; the one an aristocratic center 
(Boston aristocratic), the other an intellectu- 
al center. 

he same Sunday that Dr. Duryea came 
to Boston, Dr. Lorimer left. According to 
all testimony, the latter's place it will be very 
hard to fill. He was, I am told, originally 
an actor, and brought to the platform of 
Tremont Temple the graces of the stage 
without its affectation. He is a simple, 
earnest preacher of the Gospel, but he at- 
tracted to the Temple a cosmopolitan crowd 
which only an orator possessing something 
of his peculiar fervor can retain there. Dr. 
Duryea’s first sermons were characterized 
by the daily papers as strong rather in intel- 
lectual than in emotive and spiritual ele- 
ments. He spoke to a full church. The 
house must have wondered what had hap- 
pened to fill its pews. Mr. Murray has gone 
to Counecticut, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of ‘improved back-boards;” and his 
“church of the future” has dissolved into 
thin air, a soap-bubble as brief as it was 
brilliant. The ‘‘Congregationalist” gives an 
indication of its prosperity by the removal 
of its business department into more con- 
venient quarters in the Congregational 
House.—L. A. tn the Independent. 


WOMAN. 
A woman, notwithstanding she is the best 
of listeners, knows her business, and it is a 


woman’s business to please. I do not say 
that itis not her business to vote, but I do 








say that the woman who does not please is 
a false note in the harmonies of nature. She 





may not have youth or beauty, or even 
manners, but she must have something in 
her voice or expression, or both, which it 
makes you feel better disposed toward your 
race to look at or listen to. She knows that 
as well as we do; and her first question af- 
ter you have been talking your soul into 
her consciousness is, did I please? A wo- 
man never forgets her sex. She would rath- 
er talk with a man than an angel any time. 
Womanly women are very kindly critics, 
except to themselves and now and then to 
their own sex. The less there is of sex 
about a woman, the more she is to be dread- 
ed. But take a real woman at her best mo- 
ments—well dressed enough to be pleased 
with herself, not so resplendent as to be a 
show and a sensation, with the varied out- 
side influences that set vibrating the har- 
monic notes of her nature stirring in the 
air about her—and what has social life to 
compare with one of those vital interchanges 
of thought and feeling with her that makes 
an hour memorable? What can equal her 
tact, her delicacy, ber subtlety of apprehen- 
sion, her quickness to feel the changes of 
temperature, as the warm and cool currents 
of thought blow by turns? At one moment 
she is, microscopically intellectual, critical, 
scrupulous in judgment as an analyst's bal- 
ance, and the next as sympathetic as the 
open rose that sweetens the wind from what- 
ever quarter it finds its way to her bosom. 
It is in the hospitable soul of a woman that 
aman forgets he is a stranger, and so be- 
comes vatural and truthful, at the same 
time he is mesmerized by all those divine 
differences that make her a mystery and be- 
wilderment.—Atlantic Monthly. 

>- 


COLORADO. 





THE PINE-CLAD DIVIDE. 


Visitors to Colorado who travel over the 
Denver and Rio Grande railroad, from Pue- 
blo to Denver, are always much interested 
in that part of the country which is known 
all over the State as “The Divide.” Of 
course, they stop at Colorado Springs and 
Manitou; drink of the mineral waters that 
bubble up from the base of Pike’s Peak; 
thence by private conveyance ramble 
through the Garden of the Gods and Glen 
Eyrie on their way to Monument Park; and, 
at this last named place, find themselves en- 
raptured with the beauty of the symmetri- 
cal and fragrant pines, grouped around and 
between the tall, strange-looking monuments 
which are scattered here and there, in valley 
and on hill-side, for miles around this cele- 
brated and interesting section. Nothing in 
all the journey of 2000 miles from the At- 
lantic coast has presented a scene like this. 
And should.the traveler hail from the more 
distant shores of the peaceful western ocean 
—maybap on his way hither having visited 
al! the wonders to be found in the immense 
Rocky mountain region—yet here, as he 
listens to the music of the pines, and inhales 
the sweet incense of their odor, he is filled 
with sensations which no experience equals. 
He imagines a thousand eolian harps hung 
on every tree, and angels’ voices juining in 
a requiem to some departed hero, whose 
monument stands there, and which has 
stood there perhaps for many thousands 
of years. 

These various places have all become cel- 
ebrated, and, of course, visited by the tour- 
ist; but he is not told that this ‘‘Monument 
Park” is on the edge of the southern slope 
of ‘The Divide,” the great pine region of 
the State, and that on either side there are 
numerous other parks of 100 to 1000 acres, 
carpeted with the nutritious gramma grass 
and bordered by pines as beautiful and fra- 
grant as any here; and, deepening into dense 
forests of taller pines, where the saw-mills 
are at work, and the robust appearance of 
the fumbermen and rosy cheeks of the dairy- 
maids are the very best evidences of the 
healthfulness of the climate. 

If my readers will choose to travel on 
horseback, as I did, over this delightful 
region, which extends out from the great 
north and south Rocky-Mountain-range in 
a vast swell of farming-land, for sixty 
miles eastward, dividing the waters flowing 
north into the Platte river, from those 
flowing south into the Arkansas; they shall 
be rewarded with such a combination of 
scenic beauty, with fertility of soil and pas- 
toral advantages, as can nowhere else be 
found in a fortnight’s ramble. It is the di- 
versity of scenery in Colorado which is 
rendering it the favorite resort for the tour- 
ist. 

The Garden-of the Gods is interesting 
from the strange forms and faces seen upon 
the huge rocks. It is no place for a home. 
Glen Eyrie, together with the Queen’s Can- 
on is, to my taste one of the most beautiful 
if not the most beautiful spot in Colorado; 
but it only affords a delightful residence for 
a single individual. It is true this individ- 
ual throws open his hospitable gates to all 
visitors, but he owns it all in fee simple, 
and there is an end of it. Cheyenne Canon 
has its beautiful waterfalls, seven in num- 
ber, which if placed in the Garden of the 
Gods or Monument Park, would add im- 
mensely to the enjoyment of either by all 
tourists. But the business man will find 
both beauty and profiton the Divide. The 
Grand Gorge of the Arkansas is unquestion- 
ably grander than all others; but itis far 





surpassed in beauty by Grape Creek Canon 
not far distant; still it is distinct, and not . 
part of it. 

The Wet Mountain Valley, with its fer. 
tile meadows in the Grape Creek bottoms 
and its rim of surrounding mountains: the 
Green Horn mounds, clad in pine and pinon 
on one side; and the everlasting, snow clad. 
cone-shaped peaks of the Sangie-de-Cristo 
range on the other, has charms and a beau- 
ty unlike the Great South Park, which 
with its numerous buttes, hot and mineral 
springs, and large area, has charms peculiar 
to itself. 

The Spanish Peaks, the Mule Shoe curve, 
Dump mountain, and the great San Luis 
park, with the Rio Grande del Notre flow. 
ing through it southward to the gulf, are 
attractions, especially to the lovers of trout 
fishing. The upper Arkansas, with its hot 
springs, numerous valleys and parks, and 
twin lakes and carbonates, is attracting 
throngs of eager, anxious, restless bipeds; 
yet, after all, if any of my readers are dis- 
posed to ramble, permit me to advise that 
when a part or all these other places are 
seen, and as you return to Denver on the 
Rio Grande railroad, stop off at Husted Sta. 
tion, north of Colorado Springs, where Mr, 
8. C. Stout will meet you with horses and 
show you over the 43,000 acres of land 
owned by the Colorado Pinery Trust Com- 
pany; and he will show you also cheese fac- 
tories in successful operation, more profita- 
ble than most efforts in seeking wealth in 
carbonates, and show you an hundred other 
beautiful parks, where crops of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and vegetables can be raised 
four years out of five without irrigation, 
and where you can enjoy a quiet, peaceful, 
rational life, breathing an atmosphere free 
from all malarial poison, and where your 
herds of cattle, sheep or horses may graze 
almost the entire year, only requiring you 
to make some provision of hay, for a few 
weeks in late winter and spring, when the 
snow may cover the uncut hay of the nat- 
ural pasture. There are only a few sections 
of the United States where the climate, soil 
and general surroundings render products 
of the dairy superior, and hence profitable. 
It is the opinion of many well posted in 
this line of business that no country pos- 
sesses aS many advautages for success in 
this business as the ‘‘Pine-Clad Divide.” 

The railroad passes along the western 
edge of the Divide for some thirty miles; 
and the scattering pines and parks, huge 
blocks of rocks, resembling castles at a lit- 
tle distance, relieve the eye of the traveler, 
wko has crossed the plains and seen only 
one vast expanse of treeless prairie. At the 
suminit there is a natural lake, the railroad 
passing along its borders through a gap in 
this great eastern spur-swell of farming 
land; and herds of cattle and horses are 
here seen grazing on this superior natural 
pasture. 

It is now down grade to Larks, from a 
station thirty miles from Denver, and here 
the traveller should again stop off and in 
the season gather berries from ‘Strawberry 
Mountain,” and visit ‘‘Hay Stack Ranch,” 
the property belonging to the estate of the 
late George Grant; and Pleasant Valley 
Ranch, the property of John D. Perry, both 
of Plum Creek. The scenery for miles 
around this station is well worth visiting, 
and should the visitor be in search of a 
home with beauty of scenery, fertility of 
soil, and pure springs of water, affording 

exceptional pastoral advantages, a careful 
inspection of this neighborhood is recom- 
mended. 

The great want here, as well as at numer- 
ous other places on the Divide, is commodi- 
ous and well-kept houses of entertainment 
for the tourist. The owner could have his 
herds of cattle, sheep, or horses, and by 
giving them ha'f the attention which is ab- 
solutely required for such stock in the older 
States, there could be no possible doubt of 
great financial success. This attention 
would not interfere with the management 
of such a hotel, and here all thesupplies for 
the table in the way of meats, vegetables, 
and flour eould be provided at small ex- 
pense, always fresh and sweet. This fact 
alone would attract visitors to such a place, 
in preference to others less favorably lo- 
cated. 

Game is quite abundant, and horseback 
exercise, the best of all for the invalid and 
the most delightful for the robust, could be 
indulged under the most favorable circum- 
stance. 

There is room here for a dozen such es- 
tablishments, and mutual visits would prove 
a delightful pastime. 

The great important interest of Colorado 
is mining for the precious minerals. Next 
are the pastoral, horticultural, and agricul- 
tural. There is only a small part of the 
State where these latter avocations can be 
successfully carried on; and we have no 
hesitancy in stating that for these this Divide 
is preéminently the most desirable.—Z. D. 
Parsons, in Hartford Times. 


WOMAN'S PROGRESS IN THE LAW. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the accomplished 
editor of the Chicago Legal News, makes 
the following admirable comments on the 
recent action of Congress in declaring & 
woman eligible to practice law in the United 
States Supreme Court :— 








‘The passage by both Houses of Congress 
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of a bill providing for the admission of wo- 
men to the bar of the Supreme Court of | 
the United States who have been admitted | 
to the bar of the highest court of a State, is 
the first national step in the ladder, the last 
of which will be Woman Suffrage, and 
judging from the opinions previously ex 
pressed by some of the members of this tri- 
bunal, it might be in keeping with their 
feelings to wear crape for a period of thirty 
days or more, for they evidently consider it 
in the nature of a calamity when such rights 
are accorded to women as a class. 

‘Nearly ten years ago, before the passage 
of any statute upon the subject, we took 
the position in the Supreme Court of this 
State that we could not, under the amend- 
ments to the constitution of the United 
States, be refused admission to the bar sim- 
ply upon the ground of being a woman. 
In this position, upon carrying the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, we 
were sustained by the great and honored 
jurist, Chief Justice Chase, who dissented 
from the opinion of his brother judges, re- 
fusing to reverse the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of this State. Now Congress 
bas said to the judges who differed with 
Chief Justice Chase, in a voice that must 
be obeyed, ‘Open the doors of your tribunal 
for the admission of women.’ We never 
doubted the correctness of the views of the 
learned chief justice upon the subject. 
There was no statute against the admission 
of a woman to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and when she 
came with a license from the Supreme 
Court of any State we always thought, and 
still think, that it was an outrage not to ad- 
mit her upon the same terms as a man would 
be admitted. 

“If women are allowed to be physicians, 
clergymen, and last, but not least, lawyers, 
to hold schoo] offices, act as notaries public, 
own property, and control their own earn- 
ings, why should they not be allowed to 
vote? Allowed—remember—not obliged. 
Those vine-clinging creatures who profess 
to be so much shocked at the idea of voting 
will not be compelled to use the privilege 
if they do not desire it. 

“It is simply saying in legal way who 
they desire to collect their taxes and admin- 
ister the government.” 








HUMOROUS. 


A man went home the other evening and 
found his house locked up. Getting in at 
the window with considerable difficu'ty, he 
found on the table a note from his wife: ‘‘I 
have gone out; you will find the door-key 
on one side of the door-step.” 


A hint.—A little five-year-old, who was 
hungry one night at bedtime, but didn't like 
to ask directly for something more to eat, 
put it in this way: ‘‘Mother, are little chil- 
dren who starve to death happy after they 
die?” A good big slice of bread and butter 
was the answer. > 


An eight hour man, on going home for 
his supper, found his wife sitting in her best 
clothes on the doorstep, regding a volume 
of travels. ‘‘How is this#* he exclaimed; 
‘‘where is my supper?” ‘I don’t know,” 
replied the wife. ‘I began to get your 
breakfast at six o’clock this morning, and 
my eight hours ended at 2 P.M.” 


A gentleman who has spent some days in 
the region of the coal-oil wells, in Pennsyl- 
vania, says thatin his opinion the govern- 
ment ought to interfere at once, and puta 
stop to further pumping and boring for oil. 
He is quite certain the oil is being drawn 
through these wells from the bearings of the 
earth’s axis, and that the earth will cease to 
turn when the lubrication ceases, 








A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
UuADIES’, 


AND 





MIssES 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$°.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 





23 TREMONT ROW. tf 


ESTABLISHED i84e. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


DS fg gee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep: 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number hgeve 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with @ peonetste exercises. 

The new cA oo] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principale consulted from 9 \ to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and cere during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 











12 1-2 cents. a Fancy, 25 cents. 
J. E. BOND. 
NEVER 
TAKE 


CRAPE 


TS a dye house to have it spoiled, when yoncan, 
for the same price, have it refinished equal to 
new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 
Company of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction aa 
teed. tf. 
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$5 to $20 free etixcow & Gon Portland, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cent#; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


UNION CORSETS 
with Dr. Jordan's 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms. 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also A 
bat ha Waist, artistically designed and of exquisite 
make. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 
merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St, itf 




















SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 


a a 
THE GREAT EMPORIUM OF FASHION. 


We have now on exhibition an immense stock of new and elegant Spring garments, made expressly for and 
especially adapted to the requirements of our retail trade, and embracing 


Cheviot Overcoats, Cassimere Suits, Flannel Trousers, 


Worsted Overcoats, Cheviot Suits, 


Melton Overcoats, Flannel 


Spring Ulsterettes, Yacht Suits, 


Cassimere Trousers, 
Cheviot Trousers, 
Worsted Trousers, 


Suits, 


For Men, Youths, Boys and Children, 


In styles, qualities and prices too numerous to mention in the limits of a newspaper advertisement. 


THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING COMPANY, 
315 and 317 Washington St., opposite Old South Church. 


GHORGE R. BRINE. 


2w20 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
cay, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals, 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

se of material) to al] matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 


T ABLETS | loners 180 Devonshire St., 
ROYAL Powbrr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfalness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 

Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

a” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


GE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
CORRESPONDENCE Back, Days of the week in 














hme 59 ant Ly lish, =. re- 
CARDS. cre, 180 sonanie 8’, Boston. 
JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 


or 


HARMONY. 


By A. N. Jonnson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations, that any’music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
through. At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for thore who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet 
ter with a teacher. Thousands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do so. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a great suc- 
cess. Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
Schoo! Gatherings, and ‘‘Conyresses,’’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(0 cts.) W. H. CcmMINGs. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernst Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called ‘‘Primers,”’ but are really hand- 
some and valuable books, containing so much infor- 
mation, so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises,"as 
more properly to deserve the naue of “Instruction 
Books.”* 

They are part of the magnificent stock of NoveLto, 
Ewer & Co, London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents) and indicate the great 
value of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound 
and separate) Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are 
always on hand. Every leader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. 


GOoOonD NEwWSsBe. 
By J. M. McIxtson, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RIVER. 
By H. 8. & W. 0. Perxiss. (25 cts.) 
RIVBR OF Lira. 

By Perkins & BENTLIY. (35 cts.) 
LIVING WATERS. 
By D. F. Hopeées. (35 cts.) 
CHORAL PRAISE. 
By J. H. WaTersury. (25 cts. 

Five Sunday School Scng Books that it is hard to 
beat, and which contain a great deal of fine music to 


be found nowhere else. 
Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 








MARK TWAIN‘S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, — | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Adopted as the Text-book of United States History in 
all the Schools of the City of Boston. 


Young Folks’ History 


UNITED STATES. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Square 12mo, 380 pp., with over 100 
Illustrations. 

Special Rates for Introduction into Schools. 

A copy will be mailed, postage paid, to 

any address, for examination, on 
receipt of $31.00. 

Extract from the Report of Committee on Text- 

books, City of Boston, 1879. 

The History of the United States, as a 
branch of study, has received the careful 
consideration its importance deserves. The 
committee are aware that many instructors 
insist upon having text-bouks so arranged 
that answers may be readily found and de 
tached from the text, to correspond with 
set questions printed in the volume; or that 
the substance of each paragraph shall be 
epitomized in a word, or a brief phrase, at 
the beginning, or elsewhere, thereby econo- 
mizing valuable time, though it may be at 
the expense of a proper understanding of 
the subject. 

But the method of instruction which de 
mands such an arrangement of the text- 
books has beer undergoing rapid changes 
within the past few years. The importance 
and value of this adaptation of the text to 
the printed question, or the question to the 
text, or even the topical element, have, in 
the opinion of your committee, been greatly 
overrated; and some of the most progress- 
ive educators regard these peculiarities of 
a text-book as pusitive hindrances rather 
than helps. In recommending a book in 
which this arrangement has been disregard 
ed, the committee feel that they advise a 
step in the direction of true progress. In 
submitting ‘‘Higginson’s History of the 
United States,” for adoption, as the text- 
book in this branch, they regard it as fully 
equal to all the requirements of our schools, 
Written by a scholar, it gives in choice lan- 
guage, a fascinating story of our country’s 
history, which is not the less instructive be- 
cause it is interesting. 

The committee believe that its adoption 
will simplify the course of instruction, while 
it will add the needed element of attractive- 
ness, 

Catalogues ofour various publications 
inevery department ofliterature mailed 


freeto any address on application. 
Special Terms to Teachers and Libraries. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey, 


By Jonn Burrovens. 16mo. $1.50. May 1, 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of doorsthan any man since Thoreau.—J, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin, 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
Chronicle; Autumn Tidgs; The Apple; An October 
Abroad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers, 





16mo. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity: Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keennegs of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By Crara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work isa ae encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 
eat convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 

ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Avge 
dix and Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


00. 

yond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisis certainly the most charming.— 7he Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It isfull of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.—Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to ovter 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted te 42. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroiderz 2~ 
ceived each week from New York. 


Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 


Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or te> 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved: 
makes, 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. é6md@ 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Drese Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
luetrated Catalogue and BRe- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East l4th St.,N.W.City. 


POCKET For ladies or gratiomen, in great 


variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston. 





HYGiENIC 











LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Jancsviile, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Mcrey te 
Loan. Business attended to with promptncss 11@ 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagre- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic disez:es, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has beem 
— to make more public, as testimonials at hex 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will poderde cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painfu! backs and jointe, pain 
throngh the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strenzth and capper to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and d«ep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debiti- 
ty and suffering, Second, ber hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from heing ecrin:ped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of uri: e, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hyate nic Abdominal] Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and wur- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
_. ores Gow each, up- 

» wards. yard & Gay, Stationers... 
TABLETS, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, wi » here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees, 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One a oe most comeeste assort- 

ments o an ooksin the city, cen 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Mc mo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

| tery rae 7 Sore bind- 

ngs and of all sizes. ard & Gay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Seston” 





Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter. easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO IT, and 
in hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Mies Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, ‘he head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of 
the best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and 
New York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recom- 
mending it. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, 


Women Agents wanted, to whom avery liberal dis- 
count will be made, 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 4w20 





BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 
be sixty different styles, at bargains never before 
offe 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


Ia forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of noheiier goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


8. F. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 





72 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Gale vgee pe pense, 
Rubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 





St., Boston. 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 173,) 


her there on the first opportunity, that she 
may stand there in the future, as she has 
stood in the past, among the ablest repre- 
tatives of a broad and comprehensive ad- 
ministration of educational affairs. More 
than that, rest not content, until there are 
at least as many women upon the Commit- 
tee as men. 

It is of inestimable importance that the 
women of this Commonwealth should con- 
sider all these issues earnestly and thought- 
fully, to the end that justice may be done 
to the new demands made upon us in all 
directiors. Do not allow the incorporation 
of Froebel’s philosophy in our educational 
system, representing as it does the adapta- 
tion of educational methods to the youngest 
children, and the study and encouragement 
of individuality in all, do not allow this to 
fail, because of the absence of woman’s in- 
fluence in the formation of our School Com- 
mittees. More than man to-day, though 
not forever, she represents interest in, and 
direct care of the young. It is a wrong to 
them, and a deep injury to our whole sys- 
tem, that the superintendence and regula- 
tion of school matters has been so largely 
left tomen. That woeng yes now have an 
opportunity to redress. In doing that, and 
in dealing actively with the other great 
issues of the hour, I beg of you, be aggres- 
sive, aS aggressive as you can be and be 
peaceable. ; 

That is the simple word I would like to 
leave with you to-night. That, it seems to 
me is the lesson of the great Liberator’s life. 
Remember, ladies and gentlemen, eternal 
vigilance has always been the price of lib- 
erty, and eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty still. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, was 
introduced as the first woman ever ordained 


as a minister in America. She said: 


ADDRESS OF REV. ANTOINETTE B. 
BLACKWELL. 


When one has been long parted from a 
friend, that friend is always remembered as 
he was when last seen. So I, who have 
hardly met Mr. Garrison for many years, 
recall him chiefly as an active worker in 
the cause of Woman, and a speaker on the 
Woman's platform since the first great na- 
tional convention; in days when to speak 
an earnest word or to manifest a reverent 
sympathy for woman’s disabilities, meant 
more than we can comprehend to day. My 
mind is vibrating between those days and 
these. The ocean to the east of us sweeps 
our whole Atlantic coast. Every wave has 
an effect on the shifting coast line. So the 
rising tide of progress is sweeping away 
customs and prejudices. 1 am trying to re- 
call when 1 have last heard the phrase, 
‘*Woman’s spbere,” which had just fallen 
from the lips of our President. Woman's 
sphere to day isan open prairie, with im- 
proved roads leading in all directions. Wom- 
en are to vote now in the Old Bay State in 
the interest-of education. After a while 
they will vote on all political questions. 
No one knows just how !ong it will be till 
then; but every one begins to comprehend 
that it will be sometime. The rising tide in 
this direction gives no sign of having reach- 
ed its height. 

Women have been better educated, and 
they have gone into many new occupations; 
but they are not the less womanly, and the 
homes of America have not suffered. Little 
Tom Brown at Rugby was filled with dis- 
tress and wonder by the announcement of 
the ladder in his stocking. bal at mas | 
mothers often needlessly distress their chil- 
dren with trifles. Mrs. Stowe says it is chil- 
dren versus furniture, and the furniture al- 
ways wins. A papeeere mother had a 
apple tree in her city grounds; and in 

er case it was children versus apples, and 
the children were the winners. She thought 
it better that her magnificent tree should 
bear healthy boys than good apples. 

The other day I met a group of children 
who were gathering dandelion greens in the 
suburbs of Boston. I asked who lived in 
one of the fine residences near by. ‘Don’t 
know,” was the answer. Who lived in any 
of these grand houses? They knew noth- 
ing about that. Thoreau says a botanist 
searching for grasses intently, as it were 
treads down the oak trees in the meadow. 
These little gatherers of dandelion — 
were treading down all the splendid man 
sions about them. What were fine houses 
tothem? The ple in the valley of the 
Amazon, tread down home comforts and all 
civilized habits to go into the wilderneas 
and gather the milk of the rubber trees. 
Many people still believed that women 
ought to occupy themselves with domestic 
affairs, and tread down all the great inter- 
ests of the world outside. 

Women are to vote now on school ques- 
tions in Massachusetts. I earnestly beseech 
them to look after the moral education of 
the future citizens. We need a 
series of school books, which, beginnin 
with kindergarten simplicity, should teac 
by illustration, the principles of social and 
political morality. Men meet in coun- 
cil to revise almost everything, even the 
translation of the Bible. Let a council be 
called of the wise men and women of Massa- 
chusetts, including Catholics, Protestants, 
and all shades of religious belief, and in- 
struct them to prepare a ed series of 
school books on morality, in which the 
couldallagree. Children who have receiv 
this course of training, would know their 
duty, whether they did it or not. If we 
have compulsory education, let it include 
morals, the only safeguard of either social 
or civil institutions. It would be as easy to 
register those who had received the requisite 
mental and moral training, as to register the 
births and —y = of the commonwealth. 
If women are to improve the education of 
the people, they must include that educa- 
tion which has the most direct bearing upon 

the welfare of the nation. We have no 
right to bear the responsibility of training 
up a nation of heathen. 


The meeting then adjourned to 10.30 a.m. 





MORNING SESSION, 

Several hundred friends of Suffrage met 
in Tremont Temple, on Tuesday morning, 
May 29, at 10 44 o’clock. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
as President of the Association, called the 
meeting to order and the following Commit- 
tees were appointed : 

FINANCE. 


W. Campbell, Mrs. Susie C. Vogl, 
we oasis Mickies, rs. Shattuck, Miss Nellie 
Eastman. 

BUSINESS AND NOMINATIONS. 


Henry B. Blackwell, Massachusetts; Mrs. Armenia 
8. te, New oo? Rev. Lorenza Haynes, 
Maine; Fred. C. Hinckley, Rhode Island; Mary F. 
Eastman, Massachusetts; Mrs. Charles «eed, Ver- 
mont; Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Massachusetts; Joseph 
Sheldon, Connecticut; Mrs. E. B. Chace, Rhode Is- 
land. 


The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Fred. A. Hinckley of Providence. R. I. 
read the annual report as follows:— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Members of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation :— 


‘Your Executive Committee for the year 
which closes this day, beg leave to report as 
follows :— 

1. Of the Work of the Year. 

2. Of Suggestions for the Future. 

At the first meeting held June 21, 1878, we 
at once determined that we could not advis- 
edly take action in any State where an effi- 
cient State organization already existed, but 
should use our influence to revive languish- 
ing societies and create new ones when ne- 
cessary. We were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that the interests of the cause required 
an active working force in each State cap- 
ital. Upon inquiry it was found that New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut had State societies, those 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, being especially efficient. There 
has since been a revival of interest in New 
Hampshire, and that State as regards results 
now stands at the head of the column. 

Vermont once had a State society in name, 
but it has long been dead for all practical 
purposes, and we have been unable to see 
the way for calling out or creating such a 
sentiment there as would result in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of a new one. 

Maine has a State society, but from vari- 
ous causes, prominent among which may 
be Bane nok | the scattered character of her 
population, it has not of late been as active 
as conld be wished. 

Under this state of the case, your Com- 
mittee at once decided that they could do 
nothing in Massachusetts Rhode Island, 
or Connecticut, but might to advantage 
cobperate with the New Hampshire and 
Maine societies in the work of agitation. 
Accordingly two of its members, Mrs. 
Campbell and the chairman, were sent to 
address the New Hampshire Legislature, in 
July, 1878, at a hearing secured by the co- 
operation of the Committee with friends in 
Concord, Dover, and elsewhere; and one of 
its members, Mrs. Campbell, has by the 
joint action of the Committee and the soci- 
ety in Maine, conducted a Woman Suffrage 
campaign in that State. 

In looking about for opportunities to 
work with the very limited means at our dis- 
posal, we reached the conclusion that some- 
thing might profitably be done in a social 
way to advance the interests of our cause, 
and one of our members, Mrs. Fenno Tu- 
dor, was appointed a sub-committee on this 
subject. hatever has been done in this 
line, however, has been tn Boston, and has 
properly come under the special direction 
of the Massachusetts Association. 

Your Committee have also ventured a 
move in a new direction, calculated as they 
think, to more especially interest young 

ple in our movement; viz.: that of un- 

ertaking to bring outa Woman Suffrage 

Play. To accomplish this purpose they a 
vertised a premium of $25 for the best play 
of this nature which should be produced on 
or before a certain time. Ten plays were 
received in answer to our call, and after 
careful examination two of these have been 
selected for further consideration, and as 
soon as @ final conclusion is reached the re- 
sult will be made known. Theco-operation 
of friends in introdncing this play in the 
various New England States will, of course, 
greatly contribute to the realization of its 
object. 

uring the year, more or less of agitation 
has been carried on in the several States, as 
will be shown by the reports of the State 
societies, and each and every one of the six 
States, have had the question in one or more 
forms before their legislatures. In Maine 
no hearing was had and the petitioners were 
given leave to withdraw. In New her oy 
shire, as is well-known, the right to vote in 
all matters relating to the public schools has 
been secured. In Vermont school suffrage 
received large support, but not enough to 
carry it. 

In Massachusetts the right to vote for 
school committees only, has been extended 
under conditions of tax not the most favor- 
able to a fair trial of the principle, but it is 
nevertheless a very important step, though a 

ial one, in the right direction. In Rhode 
sland a good hearing was secured, but the 
debate in the House was poorer and the vote 
much smaller than they would have been 
had there been any one member interested 
enough to have made the cause his own. 
As it was, a majority vote of the members 
present was obtained, but as it requires a 
majority vote of the members elected, to 
submit a constitutional amendment, the 
ne a aaoeag failed. In Connecticut the 
overnor recommended Suffrage for wo- 
men, but the Legislature rejected all prop- 
ositions looking to that end. On the whole 
the year has been one of somewhat varied 
fortune. While in some of the States 
there seems little encouragement for con- 
tinued work, it cannot be denied that 
the actior of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts isa substantial gain, both as re- 
rds the actual right secured in these two 
tates and as to its effect upon New Eng- 
land and the West. In our opinion too 
great effort cannot be made to rouse the 
women of these commonwealths to the duty 
now imposed upon them of taking an earn- 
est and ever-active interest in the considera- 





tion of school matters, and the nomination 
and election of school committees. A large 
vote upon the first opportunity in Massa- 
chusetts, means a most powerful argument 
in the hands of our friends everywhere: a 
small vote will furnish our opponents with 
an argument which they will not be slow to 
use. The Massachusetts Association are 
moving in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
the women of the pioneer of States will keep 
her where she belongs—in the van and at 
the head of the battle. 

It may naturally be supposed that the 
work of the year has given your Committee 
some opportunities for observation and 
brought them to certain conclusions con- 
cerning the difficulties to be encountered 
and the best methods for overcoming them, 
to which you are entitled. And this is the 


case. 

The real difficulties in our way seem to us 
to be in the main, these four :— 

The injustice of men. 

The indifference of women. 

The growing distrust, among intelligent 

ple of democratic institutions; and the 
ack of representatives in our legislative 
bodies who believe in the primary import- 
ance of our principle. The statement of 
these difficulties suggests the work most 
needing to be done. 

1. Man’s sense of justice and fair play 
needs cultivation. 

2. Woman herself needs to be aroused to 
a keen sense of the situation. 

3. We need to recognize more fully than 
ever that our cause and the cause of repub- 
lican instituticns are identical. 

We need to use every honorable means 
to secure the election of such persons to our 
State Legislatures as will make the question 
of Woman Suffrage one of paramouat im- 
portance. 

The second difficulty—the indifference of 
women — can hardly be over-estimated. It 
is often said by men, and the statement is in 
a degree true, that a majority of women do 
not care to vote. It is a fact which one can 
hardly realize until brought face to face 
with it, that there are many native 
American women, throughout New Eng- 
land, who have no conception of what the 
phrase Woman Suffrage means. But this is 
not the worst of it. If the women who 
want to vote, realized the seriousness of the 
duty involved in it, a duty which no citizen, 
man or woman, can honorably shirk; if 
they were willing to stand for their princi- 
ples through evil as through — report, 
and to do the work, drudgery if you please, 
which is the necessary forerunner of suc- 
cess, the political distinctions on account of 
sex would be ay abolished. If women 
who might do would do, if they would take 
an active interest in the discovery of new 
methods and the application of old ones,our 

rogress would be far more speedy than it 

as yet been. It is not enough to have good 
methods. We should be reasonably united 
in our use of them. 

Do we, for example, believe in public 
lectures on and discussions of the question? 
Why then, should it not be possible in any 
town or city, where there are two or three 
earnest friends of the cause, to secure a hall 
acd an audience? Do we believe in circu- 
— gemeenst Why then is there so 
much difficulty in securing their circula- 
tion? It seems to us there can be but one 
answer to these questions. It is because so 
few of our own numbers feel that intense 
conviction which prompts them to sacrifice 
a little of comfort, and possibly of supposed 
personal dignity, for the sake of the princi- 

le. Both the injustice of men and the 
ndifference of women, are the outgrowth 
of a barbarous state of society which no 
one would attempt to defend. They are 
the twin causes of constant defeat, and 
should be accepted as hard facts which 
must be overcome, before any large degree 
ot success can be won. Directly, man, 
being alone the possessor of the ballot, is 
alone responsible, but the opposition of 
men rests in no small degree upon the in- 
difference of women, and the removal of 
the latter will be speedily followed by the 
removal of the tormer. 

Placed as we have been in a position 
where work was rightfully expected of us, 
we have been led to examine this whole 
question of methods, and we reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions, 

1st. At all times and everywhere the 
friends of this movement, men and women, 
should be aggressive. 

2nd. There are times and places, when 
and where there exists a lamentable igno- 
rance of the whole question, which can be 
met only by thorough public agitation by 
means of lectures, tracts, and the circulation 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

8rd. There are other times and places, 
when and where the work of moral agita- 
tion seems to have been done, and what is 
needed is persistent action upon our State 
legislative bodies. 

4th. A very inexpensive and efficient 
method of agitation, which is but little used, 
is found in the country press. In most 
New England towns where a local paper is 

ublished, there is a great lack of news 
tems, and three editors out of four, in such 
places, will be more than glad to publish 
short and well-written articles favorable to 
Woman Suffrage, of course giving oppo- 
nents an opportunity to reply. It is easy 
to see that if our friends would organize 
work in this direction, dividing between a 
sufficient number the preparation of arti- 
cles, and offering them to all the countr 
pease in our six N. E. States, muc 
ealthy sentiment might be created where 
now little or none exists. We recommend 
this plan to your attention, as a thoroughly 
wise and feasible one. 

5th. Of all the means for agitation, always 
useful, we know of none equal to the circu- 
lation of petitions. A capable talker, with 
the suff argument at his or her com- 
mand, is the person needed for this work. 
Brought face to face with the individual, 
the canvasser, if wise, can make much more 
effective use of his powers than in a mixed 
audience, and can do a vast work of agita- 
tion, the value of which is but feebly repre- 
sented by the names signed to her petition. 

6th. So far as the effect upon the Legis- 
lature is concerned, it is useless to petition 
unless we follow up the petitioning with ac- 
tive effort, employing every honorable 





means to secure a favorable consideration 
and vote by the members. 

7th. If there are those who condemn any 
or all of these methods in any of our States, 
we think it devolves upon them to propose 
something to take their place. 

Another great difficulty we have to en- 
counter is the growing distrust of the dem- 
ocratic principle. The most intelligent op 

nents of Woman Suffrage are the thought- 

ul men and women who believe we have 
too much Suffrage already—persons who 
would, if they could, limit voting to the in- 
ey and morally high-toned men and 
women of the community. Unfortunately 
for their theory, there is no opportunity to 
try it, as the ignorant and immoral men al- 
ready voting cannot be disfranchised, and 
so they oppose any practicable change, pre- 
ferring to see the failure come,as they think 
it ey will, without involving Woman's 
reputation in it. We are more than satis- 
fied that a very large amount of the indiffer- 
ence to our cause both on the part of men 
and of women, is due to this growing dis- 
trust of the as | foundations of our politi- 
cal structure. It seems to us therefore, of 
the first importance, that Woman Suffragists 
should recognize the broad principle of 
Equal Rights upon which their cause stands, 
and should not allow themselves to be car- 
ried away or even to admit the justice of 
qualified Suffrage. Especially would we 
urge women to make themselves familiar 
with the theory of our institutions, that they 
may come to regard the Declaration of In- 
dependence as their declaration, and the 

overnment of the people, for the people, 

y the people, as their government. No 
surer method could be adopted for the ad- 
vance of Woman Suffrage principles than 
the maintenance of the theory upon which 
our republic rests—a government of con- 
sent—and no surer method can be adopted 
for the defeat of Woman Suffrage than that 
of joining in the disastrous distrust of dem- 
ocratic forms which is a growing evil of our 
times. 

The fourth and last difficulty to which we 
desire to call your attention, concerns our 
Legislatures. No small portion of the la- 
bor of petitioning is thrown away, if when 
the petition reaches the Legislature there is 
no one there to make its cause his own. 
Again and again in all our New England 
States have we suffered in this way. This 
need points plainly to the caucus and the 
polls. The friends of Suffrage, men and 
women, should see to it, that no stone is 
left unturned to secure the nomination and 
election of Woman Suffragists to the State 
Legislatures. Nor is this enough. They 
must be men who will vote aye, not from 
indifference to, but because of hearty belief 
in, the principle involved. There is not a 
Legislature in New England in which the 
cause would not stand an infinitely better 
chance of success if two or three or even 
one man, able and thoroughly in earnest in 
this matter, could be sent to it. In Massa- 
chusetis more of this work has been done 
than elsewhere, but in some of the State 
Legislatures there has been and is a lamen- 
table lack of interest and ability on our side. 
By persistent, well-directed endeavor, we 
can remedy this evil if we will, men by di- 
rect action, women by indirect action 
Goong their friends, at the caucusand the 
polls. 

In conclusion, we see much to encourage 
us. We have a principle in which we can 
place implicit trust. e know that the 
great cause of universal justice, of which 
our movement 1s an essential part, has 

“the future d and t 

The safe appeal of Trath to Time,” 
but we remember also that human agencies 
are essential helps to all progress, that 
“Who Rntay be free, themselves must strike the 

ow,” 

and so, fresh from the practical experiences 
of the years, we would urge the Woman 
Suffragists of New England to renewed, 
oem and aggressive work. Let us, 

ere and now, discuss fully and candidly 
the whole question of methods, and having 
reached some conclusions concerning them, 
let us with united and determined purpose, 
set them in operation. 

Money is needed. It is a constant need 
as a matter of course. But what will bring 
money, and without which money if brought 
has little power, is the personal codperation 
of all the friends of our movement. Until 
this is secured success will come with halt- 
ing steps. When it prey tee prevails, 
we might almost say, the final victory will 
be won. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the 
Executive Committee, 

Freperic A. Hinck.ey, Chairman. 


Want of space obliges us to postpone the 
remainder of our report of the proceedings, 
which will appear next week. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Woodbury’s Cafe, Hotel Boylston, lately 
opened, gives one such a full taste of com- 
fort and luxury, that it is not surprising 
the proprietor finds himself famous at once. 
The central location of the Cafe, its cheerful 
and exquisite taste and cleanliness, together 
with attentive service, makes it a desirable 
resort. No fault can be found with the bill 
of fare, Mr. Woodbury’s experience havin 
already given him a knowl of the or 
curean demands and pecuniary responses 
which combine to promote prosperity. 


Guy Bros. 33 Bedford St., are selling full 
tea-sets for $3,75, which take immensely. 
They have but a few left. They are just 
the thing for summer hotels and cottages. 


We advise our friends to go to 8. 8. 
Somers’, furniture warerooms 544 Wash- 
ington St. before furnishing their summer 
homes. They will find there wwe 
needful and at reasonable prices. Cut out 
the advertisement, and go and ascertain our 
truthfulness. 


_ John H. Pray, Sons & Co., are advertis- 
ing straw mattings in plain white and fancy 
patterns of all colors and styles, which they 
offer at very low prices. e have seen this 
beautiful variety, and advise our friends to 
furnish their summer hotels and cottages at 
this house. They make a larger discount 
on rolls of forty yards or more. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Saturda 
May 31, at 11 a.m, Annual Meeti y 
Hall, Bromfield strect. Lunch atin” ¥®*leyan 





Ladies Shoppiag in Boston wil! 4 odgi 
and single meals at 37 sage street. Board by t e 
week, $3.00 for ladies; $4.00 for gents. 

4t Miss Noursg, Proprietor. 


The Women’s Educational an . 
dustrial Union, st 4 Park St. sims toden, 
women what the peang Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class. 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings 
an Employment Bureau for the higher emplo: ta 
of women. an Industrial Department and a a 
by _— o 

é@ Employment Committee receive Li 
= day poets = hours of eleven on oo 
ersons seeking employment are required t ; 
written references. _ . hme 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a smal! commission, any articles of Woman's work 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish tohelp wo. 
men to help themselves. 

The tive Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re. 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 














773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4p.m. 1ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D, 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








l=” For JUNE, .= 


1879.--PRICE REDUCED--81.50 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
Readers, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. [Send 10 cts. 
Sor a Sample Number and Premium-List. P 


JOHN L. SHOREY. *“otcxmtsts,s*~ 
THE HOME GUEST. 


ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 columns. 
Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chil- 
dren's Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments. 
Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 
cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 
terms to arente for 3-centstamp. Address 

HENRY A. KIDDER, Publisher, 
0 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 








is a new invention for 
\ the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which can 
= aaa with pen and 

uk. 
MmAUTOGRAPH 
, LE ERS, 

Sozem Circulars, Music, etc., 

are first written upon a 


sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 

500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be pointed upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Gov- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday school 
superintendents, miesionaries and others. 

ihe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 

it: ‘Our Papyrograph, purchased some time sixce, 
ves entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., 
Norwich, Conn., 
Dr. J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 













Local Agents Wanted. 7 
AML GRAVES & SON. PERFECT BED, 

ye ese PERFECT tasfe 

sorters LOUNGE. #, 






j 
a — 139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
E. 


<= Boston, MASS.— 
we 4.5% 66 Beste 








HE “CRESCENT" WOVEN WIRE BED, 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $11. S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 21 


COTTAGE,70 Pieces, $3.50. 
| Eng 


lish Stone China 


TEA |_NEW PATTERNS. 


GUY & BROS., 
SETS | 33 BEDFORD ST., 








From 500 Washington st. 
Woodbury’s Cafe 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m., to 74 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% p.m. 
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